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October ISTH, 1951 
EDITORIAL 


Tue Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Résearch organized a 
Summer School at Tyndale House, Cambridge, from July 9th 
to 13th, at which the doctrine of Justification by Faith was the 
special subject of study. Four papers were devoted to the Biblical 
presentation of the doctrine, and these were followed by papers 
dealing with its exposition in Luther, Calvin, the Puritans, and 
Wesley. Some attention was paid to distortions of the doctrine 
throughout the Christian centuries, and the Summer School was 
brought to a close with an impressive paper on the re-instatement 
of the doctrine to-day, by the Vice-Principal of Oak Hill College. 
Discussions arising out of the papers were led by Dr. Martyn 
Lloyd-Jones, who was present as Chairman of the Summer 
School; and among those who contributed to the proceedings 
special mention ought to be made of Professor R. V. G. Tasker, 
who proved once more his worth as a first-rate exegete. 

It is hoped that the proceedings will be made available in 
print, that others may share the profit which they brought to 
those who were able to attend the Summer School. A further 
announcement about this will be made in the Quarrerty in 
due course. 


We are glad to draw our readers’ attention to the fact that a 
British edition of The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible, by 
Dr. B. B. Warfield (reviewed in our issue of January 1950), has 
been published by Messrs. Marshall, Morgan and Scott Ltd., at 
the price of 25s. 
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PHILIP DODDRIDGE AND THE EVANGELICAL 
REVIVAL OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


On August Ist, 1714, Queen Anne, the last of the Stuart 
Sovereigns of England, made history by departing this life. The 
first public intimation of the event was given in a prayer of 
thanksgiving in a nonconformist meeting house in London. 
‘Thomas Bradbury, who had received the news by means of a 
pre-arranged signal whiie ne was preaching, ended the service by 
fervently thanking God for the deliverance of these kingdoms 
from the evil counsels of the wicked, and imploring the divine 
blessing upon his majesty King George. 

After all, no man is past praying for; and it is evident that 
George of Hanover, with all his faults and vices, was a welcome 
change after Anne Stuart, in whose reign Protestant Dissenters 
had suffered cruel injustice and vindictive persecution. W. M. 
Thackeray, after a faithful, if restrained, delineation of the 
character and habits of George the First, added, ‘‘ Cynical and 
selfish as he was, he was better than a king from St. Germain’s, 
with the French King’s orders in his pocket and a swarm of 
Jesuits in his train.” Unlike the Stuarts, the Hanoverian kings 
were not inclined to tolerate, much less to initiate, interference 
with their subjects in spiritual matters which were beyond their 
own comprehension. 

The news of the Queen’s death spread quickly. Men ran 
through the streets shouting ‘“‘ Queen Anne is dead,”” This is no 
longer news, but it is one of those snippets of history enshrined 
in a catchword, and consequently remembered by many people 
who fail to realise that the decease of this lady at an opportune 
moment changed the course of events and cleared the way for 
the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth century. G. M. 
Trevelyan writes, ‘ The domestic crisis precipitated by the 
death of Queen Anne divided and ruined the Tory party, saved 
the dissenters without resort to arms, and established the full 
eighteenth-century era of domestic peace, latitudinarianism and 
toleration.” 

In the early eighteenth century, the taking of the sacrament 
in an Anglican Church was an essential qualification for the 
holding of any state or municipal appointment. Until the year 
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1711, certain gentlemen, who were nonconformists at heart, 
regarded this condition of their employment as a mere formality 
to be observed with such frequency as might be deemed expedient, 
but considered themselves free to hear a nonconformist preacher 
whenever they felt disposed to do so. This was not good enough 
for the Queen and her advisers; and, three years before Anne 
died, the Occasional Conformity Bill was passed, to punish with 
ruinous fines any public servant who so conveniently interpreted 
his obligation to commit himself to the religious opinions of his 
pious sovereign. 

Even this, Trevelyan tells us, was not the worst. Three years 
later a Schism Bill was passed by Parliament, received the Royal 
Assent, and was to become operative on August Ist, 1714. 

It took away from dissenters the education of their own children, which was 
to be handed over to persons licensed by bishops of the Established Church. The 
many excellent schools that the nonconformists had established at their own cost 
were to be suppressed, and their teachers turned adrift. Even teachers licensed 
by bishops might teach no catechism save that of the Church. Without directly 
repealing the Toleration Act, it was intended to circumvent it by extirpating 
dissent in the next generation, through this peculiarly odious and unnatural form 
of religious persecution . . . If the Schism Act had come into force, it must have 
led to the abolition of varieties of religious belief, or else to civil war. 

On the very day when the Schism Act was to be put into 
force Queen Anne died, and her infamous Act of Parliament 
died with her. At the next meeting of Thomas Bradbury’s 
congregation, the text of the sermon was “‘ Go, see now this 
cursed woman, and bury her, for she is a King’s daughter ”’. 

Bernard Lord Manning has stressed the effect on the national 
life of the change of dynasty. 

The end of the Stuarts and the accession of the house of Hanover marked the 
failure of the Tory attack on the settlement of 1688, an attack aimed especially 
at dissenters, but promising revival of popery too . . . The constitution was saved 
from Divine Right. Protestantism was saved from France and the Pope. Dissent 
was saved from toryism and persecution. 

This was all to the good, but it is not the whole story. The 
nonconformists were in no condition to use their deliverance for 
the glory of God and the good of their neighbours. Isaac Watts 
lamented the decay of vital religion in the hearts and minds of 
men, and declared that this was a general matter of mournful 
observation among all who laid the cause of God to heart. Dr. 
J. C. Ryle has given a vivid impression of the condition of the 
Churches and of Society in the early years of the eighteenth 
century. 
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The state of this country in a religious and moral point of view was so pain- 
fully unsatisfactory that it is difficult to convey an adequate idea of it . .. England 
seemed barren of all that is really good. Christianity seemed to lie as one dead. 
Morality, however much exalted in the pulpits, was thoroughly trampled under 
foot in the streets. . . . The Church of England existed with her 10,000 clergy. 
The nonconformist body existed, with its hardly won liberty and its free pulpit. 
But one account may be given of both parties. They existed, but they could 
hardly be said to have lived. They did nothing. They were sound asleep. 
Sermons were little better than moral essays, utterly devoid of anything likely to 
awaken, convert, or save souls. Both parties seemed at least agreed on one point; 
and that was to let the devil alone and do nothing to save souls. And as for the 
weighty truths for which Hooper and Latimer had gone to the stake, and Baxter 
and scores of puritans had gone to jail, they seemed forgotten and laid on the 
shelf. . .. When such was the state of things in the churches and chapels, it can 
surprise no one to learn that the land was deluged with infidelity and scepticism. 


On June 26th, 1702 Philip Doddridge was born in London. 
The bi-centenary this year of his death on October 26th, 1751 
affords an occasion to refresh the memory concerning his life and 
work. Although he was overshadowed by George Whitefield 
and John and Charles Wesley, three men endowed with spec- 
tacular gifts, Philip Doddridge was inferior to none of them in 
intellect, steadfastness of character, and devotion to the common 
cause. During the years when John and Charles Wesley were 
filled with religious zeal while as yet strangers to the regenerating 
grace of God, and while George Whitefield was still in his 
childhood, Doddridge was holding forth the Word of Life, and 
encouraging the small faithful minority in the professing churches 
who were praying for that direct divine intervention which alone 
could revive the Church and stop the rot in the nation. 

Philip was the son of Daniel Doddridge, a London shop- 
keeper, and of his wife Monica. Daniel Doddridge’s great- 
grandfather, John Doddridge, was a man of exceptional ability 
who achieved distinction at Exeter College, Oxford, and sub- 
sequently received the honour of knighthood from James I in 
recognition of his services as Solicitor-General. He became a 
justice in the King’s Bench division and was respected as a judge 
learned in the law, although it appears that he was ready on 
occasion to accommodate his judicial conscience to the king’s 
wishes. Sir John’s grandson, the Reverend John Doddridge, 
vicar of Shepperton-on-Thames, the father of Daniel Doddridge, 
was a man of less accommodating character when principles were 
involved. Shortly after the passing of the iniquitous Act of 
Uniformity in 1662, he resigned his comfortable living, and 
suffered heavy loss for conscience’ sake. Dr. Calamy declared 
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him to be “an ingenious man and a scholar, an acceptable 
preacher and a very peaceable divine.” 

On his mother’s side also, Philip Doddridge inherited a 
tradition of loyalty to the evangelical cause. Monica Doddridge’s 
father, when a young man, had been expelled from his native 
country, Bohemia, with many other ministers of the gospel whose 
faithfulness to the Protestant cause made them obnoxious to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

The brief reference to the ancestry and parentage of one who 
was to play an important part in a great spiritual awakening may 
be considered relevant, as revealing the means by which Pro- 
vidence fashioned the man for his work. Philip Doddridge, in 
his childhood, could not fail to be deeply impressed by the stories 
told by his parents of the sacrifices made by his grandparents 
in the cause of liberty of conscience. He was bred and born and 
educated in an atmosphere of love of freedom and hatred of 
ecclesiastical tyranny; and to the end of his life he treasured the 
memory of the instruction in the Scriptures which he had re- 
ceived from his mother even before he was old enough to read the 
Bible for himself. 

At the age of ten years Philip was sent to school at Kingston- 
on-Thames. Throughout his school-days he continued to be 
under the powerful influence of faithful men. Not one of his 
teachers was related to the prolific family of Mr. By-Ends who 
brought up their children never to strive much against wind and 
tide, and always to watch when Religion was walking on the 
sunny side of the street in his silver slippers, and then at once to 
cross over and take his arm. 

The schoolmaster at Kingston was Daniel Mayo, a son of a 
Protestant vicar of Kingston who had been ejected from his 
living for nonconformity. Mr. Mayo was a friend of Matthew 
Henry, the great expositor of Scripture whose commentary has 
stood the test of two and a half centuries. While Philip Dod- 
dridge was still at this school, grievous sorrow came upon him, 
when his father’s brother Philip, steward to the Duke of Bedford, 
suddenly died. The boy had been a frequent and welcome 
visitor to this uncle during school holidays; and the loss of such 
a friend caused him deep distress. Even greater calamities were 
to follow. Shortly afterwards his beloved mother died, and on 
July 17th, 1715, he was bereft of his father. Philip Doddridge 
was now only thirteen years of age. Forty years later, after his 
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death, his journal was found in which, at this time of distress, 
he had written, ‘‘ God is an immortal Father; my soul rejoiceth 
in Him. He hath helped me and provided for me. May it be 
my study to approve myself a more affectionate, grateful, and 
dutiful child.” 

A Mr. Downes assumed the guardianship of the orphan, 
and removed him to a school near his own house at St. Albans, 
conducted by Dr. Nathaniel Wood, the nonconformist minister 
of a small congregation in a neighbouring village. Philip here 
attended the ministry of the Reverend Samuel Clark, a man of 
God who saw great possibilities in the boy, and who proved 
later to be a friend in a time of desperate need. On January rst, 
1718, at the early age of fifteen and a half years, Philip Doddridge 
was received by Mr. Clark into the membership of the church. 
In those days admission to membership of an Orthodox In- 
dependent Church was no casual matter, and it is clear that the 
grace of God in the heart of the youth had borne fruit in life and 
conduct. 

His troubles were not even yet at an end. Mr. Downes 
was a reckless speculator, and lost his own as well as his ward’s 
money in an unsuccessful venture. He was committed to prison 
for debt; and young Philip Doddridge sold the family plate to 
get the wretched man out. By the time Downes had finished 
with his unfortunate ward, little or nothing was left of the Dod- 
dridge inheritance. 

Philip then left school and went to live with his sister and her 
husband, the Reverend John Nettleton, at Hampstead. His 
heart was now firmly set upon entering the Gospel Ministry; but 
a young man could not in those days walk into a pulpit and begin 
preaching without proper training and credentials, and there 
was no money available for further education. At this time of 
crisis a great opportunity was presented. The Duchess of 
Bedford, who remembered Philip as a child and had retained 
her interest in him, generously offered to bear the entire cost of 
his education at either of the English Universities, and 
further undertook that, if she should survive until he had 
taken holy orders, she would provide for him in the Established 
Church. 

So a penniless young man, with no parents to advise or help 
him, was called upon to make a great decision. The way was 
open for him to enter Exeter College, Oxford, where his ancestor 
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had been a distinguished scholar and where his family name was 
held in reputation. He would be free from financial anxiety, and 
his future would be assured. With his undoubted abilities he 
might well aspire to a bishopric. The one condition was that he 
must stifle his conscience, turn his back upon his best friends, 
and conform to the Church of England. It was not good enough 
for Philip Doddridge. He chose the reproach of Christ and 
affliction with the despised people of God, rather than a life of 
ease and comfort in the ecclesiastical system from which his 
grandfather had been cast out. He told the Duchess that he was 
grateful for her kindness, but that he could not comply with the 
condition. 

He then consulted Dr. Calamy, a highly respected dissenting 
minister; and the great man advised him to turn his attention 
to some calling other than the ministry. About three weeks after 
this discouragement, an opportunity was presented for entrance 
into the legal profession. A well known solicitor, who had long 
been intimate with the Doddridge family, was convinced that 
Philip’s industry and ability would be likely to lead to eminence 
at the bar, and introduced the young man to a successful barrister 
named Eyre. Mr. Eyre was so impressed with his personality, 
that he forthwith made him a handsome proposal. It is not 
surprising that Doddridge was perplexed to know whether this 
proposition, following so quickly upon Dr. Calamy’s advice, 
was an indication that he had been mistaken in believing that he 
had been called by God to the Christian ministry. Nevertheless, 
he could not put his heart into any other calling. In his perplexity 
he resorted to prayer; and one day when he was earnestly asking 
that the purpose of God in his life might be made clear, he 
received a letter from his old friend and pastor, the Reverend 
Samuel Clark, inviting him to live at the manse in St. Albans, 
until a place could be found for him in a suitable academy. 
“This”, said Doddridge, “‘ I looked upon as an answer from 
heaven. . . . I have sought God’s direction in this matter, and 
I hope I have had it. My only view in my choice has been that 
of more extensive service; and I beg God to make me an instru- 
ment of doing much good in the world.”’ A few months later, in 
October 1719, Mr. Clark procured for him admission to the 
academy conducted by the Reverend John Jennings, at Kibworth 
Harcourt, in Leicestershire, and accepted responsibility for the 
entire cost of training Philip Doddridge for the ministry. 
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Several such academies for dissenters existed at this time. 
Ministers who had been ejected from their livings in the Church 
of England, and were not allowed to teach in the Universities, 
had set up establishments in different parts of the country to 
educate young men, not only in preparation for the ministry, 
but also for other professions. Instruction was given in theology, 
and in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, mathematics, logic, ethics and 
metaphysics. A high standard of scholarship was attained in 
many of the academies. A candidate for ordination in the non- 
conformist ministry was required to defend a thesis in Latin; and 
the examiners required grammatical and theological criticisms on 
difficult places in the Greek Testament. Students were under the 
influence of men who had renounced the honours and privileges 
reserved for persons willing to conform to the worldliness of the 
Established Church, and had cast in their lot with the despised 
nonconformists and dissenters. 

Mr. Jennings was an Independent minister of good reputa- 
tion, well qualified to prepare young men for the ministry. His 
book on Preaching Christ, published in 1723 with a preface by 
Dr. Isaac Watts, then at the height of his fame, was recommended 
by two Anglican bishops in charges to their clergy. Com- 
mendation by distinguished representatives of two widely 
differing ecclesiastical parties may be considered as evidence of 
the learning and ability of Mr. Jennings. There is evidence that 
Doddridge owed much to this evangelical tutor. 

Early in 1722, nearly three years after Doddridge entered 
the academy at Kibworth, Mr. Jennings accepted a call to the 
Independent church at Hinckley, and took his students with him. 
On July 22nd of that year Philip Doddridge preached his first 
sermon, in the Independent Meeting House at Hinckley, from 
the words, “‘ If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be anathema. Maranatha.” It was recorded in his diary that two 
persons ascribed their conversion to the blessing of God upon that 
sermon, and that he was much affected and encouraged. As a 
student, he was allowed to preach only in the chapel to which the 
academy was attached. On the completion of his training, he 
was examined at Leicester by three experienced Independent 
ministers, who signed a certificate on January sth, 1723, upon 
which he became eligible for a pastorate. A few months later he 
received two calls, one from a congregation of 1200 people at 
Coventry, and one from his tutor’s former flock at Kibworth. 
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It is characteristic of Philip Doddridge that he accepted the call 
from the small village church, and did not leap to the opportunity 
offered by the influential congregation at Coventry. 

From Kibworth he wrote to a friend: 


I am now with a plain, honest, serious, good-natured people, and I meet with 
genuine expressions of an undissembled affection on their side. I would hope that 
God is among us, and I desire to mention it with a great deal of thankfulness, that 
I already see some encouraging effects of my poor attempts to serve them. I do 
not go very much abroad, and when I am at home I can conveniently spend twelve 
hours a day in my study. I have now many good books of my own, and my friends 
that are still better furnished are very ready to oblige me with the use of theirs. As 
to the salary, though it does not certainly amount to forty pounds a year, it is a 
tolerable subsistence for a single man. 


A month after Doddridge’s settlement in the pastorate at 
Kibworth, his friend and tutor, Mr. Jennings, died of smallpox 
on July 8th, 1723, in the prime of life, and the academy at 
Hinckley was closed. 

In 1725 Doddridge was chosen as assistant to Mr. Some, the 
Independent minister at Market Harborough, and the two men 
divided their services between the two congregations. Mr. Some, 
who knew that Jennings had hoped that Doddridge would 
succeed him as head of the academy, had already set his heart 
upon reopening it with Doddridge in charge. His confidence 
was confirmed in close association with his young colleague in 
their joint pastorate; and in due time he went to town and called 
on Dr. Watts, asking his opinion of the project and his advice 
as to the most suitable tutor. At the same time he placed in the 
Doctor’s hands a paper which Doddridge had written setting 
out a scheme of academic education. Dr. Watts read this 
document, and gave his opinion in these words: 

The diversity of genius, the variety of studies, the several intellectual, moral 
and pious accomplishments, the constant daily and hourly labours necessary to fill 
such a post can hardly be expected from any one person living. Yet if there be one 
person capable of such a post, perhaps it is the man who has so admirably described 
this scheme of education; and as he seems to have surveyed and engrossed the 
whole comprehensive view and design, together with its constant difficulties and 
accidental embarrassments, and yet supposed it to be practicable, I am sure I can 
never think of any person more likely to execute it than himself, although, if an 


elder person joined with him, for the reputation of the matter at least, it would 
be well. 


In other words, it was a work to be undertaken only by a 
man of genius, profound learning, sincere piety and abundant 
energy; and Philip Doddridge, in spite of his youth, was the 
man. In those leisurely days brevity was not the soul of wit. 
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On April roth, 1729, a number of dissenting ministers met 
at Lutterworth to spend a day in humiliation and prayer for a 
spiritual revival. Mr. Some preached a sermon on the words, 
“ Be watchful, and strengthen the things that remain, that are 
ready to die, for I have not found thy works perfect before God.” 
Mr. Some then advised the representatives of the churches to 
attempt the revival of the lapsed academy, and to place it under 
the care of Mr. Doddridge. This advice was accepted with 
urgent unanimity, and, in the summer of 1729, Doddridge 
opened his academy at Market Harborough. 

A few months later he was called to the pastorate of the 
Independent Church at Castle Hill Meeting House in North- 
ampton, and began his ministry there on the seventeenth of 
March 1730. The academy was transferred from Market 
Harborough, and quickly became known for the high standard 
of its work. Young men were trained, not only for the ministry, 
but also for other professions. Enemies as well as friends heard 
of it, and Doddridge was not left for long unmolested. 

The vicar of a neighbouring village, a certain Mr. Wills, a 
Jacobite, was an implacable enemy of dissenters, and took upon 
himself to write to Doddridge, claiming that he himself was the 
only person responsible for giving religious instruction in his 
own parish. Mr. Wills used his influence to such effect that the 
chancellor of the diocese, Dr. Reynolds, visited the parish in 
which Doddridge was living and, at a meeting of churchwardens, 
said that he had heard that a fellow in their parish was teaching a 
grammar school which he had the assurance to call “ my 
academy ”, without any licence from the bishop. If this was true, 
the fellow must be prosecuted. 

This might have been a perfectly sound legal proposition in 
good Queen Anne’s time; but unfortunately for Dr. Reynolds 
the Schism Act had been repealed in the reign of George I. The 
best the chancellor could do was to try to enforce a dead ecclesi- 
astical law of 1603. Doddridge was summoned to appear, on 
November 6th, 1733, before a consistory court, a bishop’s court 
for trying ecclesiastical causes. The Church of England was to 
be judge as well as plaintiff in its own cause. It was a test case. 
By its issue would be decided the fate of every nonconformist 
seat of learning in the country. 

It appears that Dr. Reynolds was not too confident of the 
issue, for he took the trouble to assure Doddridge that his only 
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object in the prosecution was to vindicate the authority of his 
own court. If Doddridge would recognize this authority and 
apply for a bishop’s licence to teach, the licence would be granted 
forthwith and the proceedings stopped. As a matter of personal 
courtesy the chancellor would waive the exercise of his authority 
in Doddridge’s case. Doddridge, who was by no means lacking 
in humour, must have been amused when he received from the 
wily Dr. Reynolds this extremely polite invitation to walk into a 
trap. He refused to create such a dangerous precedent. He 
would neither recognize the authority of the ecclesiastical court, 
nor apply for a licence to teach. 

The case was eventually tried in a civil court at Westminster 
Hall, and was decided in Doddridge’s favour on January 3oth, 
1734. The chancellor contested the decision, and litigation 
seemed likely to be prolonged: but King George II, who was 
determined that there should be no religious persecution in his 
reign, intervened personally, and the proceedings came to a 
sudden end. 

Meanwhile, other methods were available. In the days of 
Queen Anne and of George I, riots had been organised and 
much damage caused to nonconformist buildings. Dissenters 
and nonconformists were a pitifully small minority, and per- 
sistent efforts had been made to intimidate and overwhelm them 
by the savage assaults of infuriated mobs. It now remained to be 
seen whether Doddridge’s activities could be brought to an end 
by the use of similar methods of argument. It was easy to find 
ardent Jacobites who could be incited to avail themselves of any 
opportunity to harm influential persons known to be supporters 
of the House of Hanover. Doddridge, and indeed all the dis- 
senters, had good cause to be loyal to the Hanoverian Kings. 
Memory was still green of the pillory and the stocks, of cruel 
mutilation, and of fines and imprisonment, the means used by the 
Stuarts for the discouragement of people who did not conform 
to the religion of the Sovereign. The dissenters were under no 
illusion as to the personal character of the first Georges; but the 
Georges had what the Jameses and Charleses and Anne never had, 
sense enough to leave their decent law-abiding subjects alone. 
George II even would go so far as to see that bishops and 
chancellors also left them alone. 

So it came to pass that in September 1733, while the litigation 
against Doddridge was still pending, a Jacobite rabble, with the 
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connivance of the Mayor of the town, attacked the academy 
house. This was alarming, to say the least of it, but Doddridge 
and his students refused to be intimidated. 

The attacks on the academy, both by process of law and by 
lawless methods, resulted ultimately in enhancing the reputation 
of its Principal. His fame as a man of learning spread through 
the country, and in 1736 the two colleges of Aberdeen, King’s 
and Marischal (which in those days were two completely distinct 
Universities), presented him, in two separate diplomas, with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. The work grew and prospered. 
During the twenty-one years of its history, the number of pupils 
in one year ranged from thirteen to forty-six. The usual term of 
study was five years. Many distinguished men, laymen as well 
as ministers, received their higher education in Dr. Doddridge’s 
academy. 

In May 1739, George Whitefield visited Northampton, and 
recorded in his journal that he was “‘ most courteously received 
by Dr. Doddridge, master of the academy there”. By this time 
the flame of the revival was well alight, and to appreciate the 
significance of this meeting it is necessary to trace the history of 
God’s dealings with Whitefield and his friends during the years 
in which Doddridge had been preparing the way for them. 

Whitefield was the son of a poor woman, an innkeeper. He 
found his way to Pembroke College, Oxford, as a servitor at the 
age of eighteen. At Oxford he met with Charles and John 
Wesley, and with them lived a life of asceticism and good works 
and self-denial. Later, when the Wesleys were in Georgia, trying 
to save souls and to live to the glory of God, while their own souls 
were still fettered in the bondage of asceticism, Whitefield was 
delivered from the bondage and experienced the new birth. The 
burden of sin was removed, and, to use his own words, “‘ an 
abiding sense of the pardoning love of God and a full assurance 
of faith broke in upon my disconsolate soul ”’. 

Whitefield was then called to the ministry and was ordained 
in the Church of England, and preached his first sermon on June 
27th, 1736, in St. Mary-le-Crypt, Gloucester. A large congre- 
gation gathered to hear the young man of twenty-one preach in 
his native town. He wrote in his journal, “‘ | was comforted with 
a heartfelt sense of the divine presence . . . As I proceeded I felt 
the fire kindled . . . till at last I trust I was able to speak with 
some degree of Gospel authority.” 
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This was the beginning of the great revival. Two years 
later the same fire strangely warmed John Wesley’s heart, only 
a few days after his brother Charles had found rest in Christ 
to his own soul. 

The power of Whitefield’s preaching, first in churches and 
then, when the churches were closed against him, in the open air, 
soon made him the wonder and the embarrassment of the Church 
of England. The Wesleys, hesitant at first, followed his practice 
of open air preaching, when they had seen the grace of God in 
Whitefield’s unconventional ministry. The power of the Holy 
Spirit was in Whitefield’s preaching wherever he went. Vast 
audiences gathered to hear him, composed of members of all 
classes. Hundreds of people, many of them the poorest of the 
poor, the victims of social injustice, were brought under deep 
conviction which ended in sound and thorough conversion. 

This was the young man who called upon the renowned Dr. 
Doddridge, on May 2 Ist, 1739, at the academy in Northampton. 
Dr. Doddridge’s courteous reception of the now celebrated 
young evangelist was: no less significant than Whitefield’s 
impulse to call at the academy. Whitefield was an ordained 
minister of the Church of England and, in spite of the failure of 
most of the bishops and clergy to appreciate him, was as yet firmly 
attached to that church and its sacraments. The dissenters had 
good reason to observe extreme circumspection in any contact 
with the Established Church. Yet Whitefield felt constrained to 
call on Doddridge, and Doddridge was glad to see him. They 
were drawn together in the unity of the Spirit and the bond of 
peace; and the sympathy between them, although at first tempered 
with caution, increased with the passing years. 

Philip Doddridge was the first of the influential leaders of the 
dissenters to be convinced that the Methodists had been chosen 
and called by God to rouse the churches and the nation from the 
sleep of death. 

Early in October 1739, he invited Whitefield to. preach in 
his pulpit in Northampton, so bringing upon himself reproaches 
from orthodox dissenters in many parts of the country, and a 
solemn expostulation from Mr. Coward’s trustees who were 
generous supporters of his academy. 

Such protests were tempered by the respect in which the 
Doctor was held. He answered them at first in a mildly apolo- 
getic tone. Some years later, on an occasion when he was dining 
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with Lady Abney, in company with the Countess of Huntingdon, 
Lady Frances Gardiner, and Mr. Price, the conversation turned 
upon the remarkable effects in the country of the ministry of 
Whitefield and the Wesleys. Doddridge affirmed his own intense 
conviction, saying, ‘“‘ Such are the fruits that will ever follow 
the faithful proclamation of divine mercy. The Lord our God will 
crown His message with success, and give it an abundant entrance 
into the hearts of men. It is a blessing that such men have been 
raised up.” 

Nevertheless, strange to relate, the dissenters generally 
were in no hurry to embrace the Methodists. When Doddridge 
prayed in Whitefield’s tabernacle, Dr. Watts was gravely con- 
cerned at the company his good friend Doddridge was keeping; 
but he came to see later that his friend had been right after all, 
and gave his opinion in a company of ministers that ‘‘ Whitefield 
does more good by his wild notes than we do with our set music.” 

The last twenty-one years of Doddridge’s life were years of 
growing influence. He was welcomed as a visitor at the English 
Universities and consulted by eminent men of learning, both at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Many Anglican clergy valued his 
counsel; and John Wesley sought his advice concerning the 
establishment of a library for the use of young preachers. During 
these years he wrote many books of permanent value. The first 
volume of The Family Expositor appeared in 1739, and the sixth 
and last two years after its author’s death. Competent contem- 
porary critics thought well of this work which was widely read 
in the eighteenth century and may still be found in evangelical 
libraries. The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, published 
in 1745, has been translated into many languages, and is still 
recognized as an evangelical classic. Unfortunately, in these 
days of the endless making of books, the classics, with few 
exceptions, are allowed to accumulate dust on the shelves; and 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress is not, as it deserves to be, one of 
these exceptions. 

Doddridge’s first published work (1730) is of special interest. 
An anonymous writer, observing, as he thought, some decline 
both in the number and the influence of the dissenters, published 
a pamphlet entitled 4” Enquiry into the Causes of the Decay of the 
Dissenting Interest. Doddridge perceived at once that the author 
was not, as he pretended to be, a candid friend of the dissenters. 
Professing anxiety concerning an alleged decline in the dissenting 
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interest, the Enquirer charged the ministers with poverty of 
scholarship, bigotry and lack of refinement. Their sermons, he 
said, were too long, and their prayers too short. He suggested 
a remedy. “‘ Many gentlemen have left us because they are 
ashamed of our interest, and nothing can recover them but the 
study of learning and politeness.” 

The writer of the Exguiry was discovered later to be a Mr. 
Gough, who subsequently took orders in the Church of England, 
and doubtless found opportunity to indulge his inclination to 
short sermons, long prayers and politeness. 

Doddridge’s reply, bearing the title Free Thoughts on the Most 
Probable Means of Reviving the Dissenting Interest, is a superb 
blend of courtesy and plain speaking. After praising the author’s 
candour and humanity, Doddridge added, “‘ I have the happiness 
of agreeing with you in far the greater part of what you advance.” 
He conceded that dissenters had not always acted in full accord- 
ance with their principles, and continued: 


I hope many of us have seen our mistakes here, and shall be careful for the 
future, to avoid what has been attended with so many unhappy consequences. . . . 
After having thus declared my agreement with you in the greater part of your 
discourse, I hope, Sir, you will pardon me, if I add that I cannot think you have 
exhausted your subject. To speak freely, I think you have omitted some causes 
of the decay of our interest which are at least as important as those you have 
handled. . . . And I persuade myself, Sir, that you will be no more offended with 
me, for offering this supplement to your enquiry than I imagine I should myself 
be with any third person, who should fix upon others which may have escaped us 
both. You will the more readily excuse the freedom which I take, as I imagine that 
the scenes of our lives have been widely different, and consequently I may have 
had an opportunity of making some useful observations which have not fallen in 
your way: though I question not but if you, Sir, had been in my circumstances, 
you would soon have remarked them, and perhaps have communicated them to 
the public with much greater advantage. 


After this conciliatory opening, Doddridge proceeded to 
answer the opinion that “ nothing but the study of learning and 
politeness” could win back refined people who had left the 
dissenting congregations. 


I am not much charmed [he wrote] with your proposal, allowing it ever so 
practicable, and the prospect of success ever so fair. You suppose the gentlemen 
whom you describe have not left us upon principles of conscience (for then no 
alteration in our manner of preaching could bring them back) but merely from a 
delicacy of taste, and because they were ashamed to continue amongst so un- 
polished a people. You must then suppose, either that they acted in direct 
opposition to the dictates of conscience, or else that they did not consult them at all 
in the affair, nor regarded anything more than fashion or amusement in the choice 
of the religious assemblies with which they have joined. The former supposition 
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charges them with an outrageous contempt for truth and honour; and the latter 
with a shameful mixture of pride and weakness which has little of the gentleman 
and less of the Christian. And I freely declare that I think an honest mechanic, or 
day-labourer who attends the Meeting from a religious principle, though perhaps 
it may expose him to some ridicule among his neighbours and be in some measure 
detrimental to his temporal affairs, is a much more honourable and generous 
creature, and deserves much greater respect from a Christian minister than such 
a gentleman, with all his estate, learning and politeness. 


Again: 


Surely there is a dignity and a glory in every rational and immortal soul which 
must recommend it to the regard of the wise and the good, though it may be 
destitute of the ornaments of education, or splendid circumstances in life. Let us 
think of it in its lowest ebb of fortune, or even of character . . . as the purchase of 
redeeming blood. 


Doddridge then reminded the Enqyirer that the generality 
of the dissenters were people who had felt the divine energy of the 
Gospel to awaken, and revive, and enlarge the soul. If a minister 
should neglect to preach this Gospel in a way plain to be under- 
stood, he would soon find that “ all the penetration and eloquence 
of an angel could not make him agreeable to our assemblies”. 

The Enquirer was then reminded that he had overlooked 
in his recommendations the necessity of consistency in the life 
of the minister and of conduct answerable to his public discourses. 

On the charge of bigotry, Doddridge defended his friends 
by declaring that he had found in them very excellent qualities 
mingled with excess of zeal. 

I think we, who are ministers, should labour to discover to them, more and 
more, the beauty and fulness of the Word of God. . . . It is a subject on which we 
might speak, and they would hear with pleasure; and it would not only divert 
their attention and their zeal from other things, but would have a tendency to 


enlarge their views, and sweeten their tempers, beyond . . . all our satires on 
bigotry and imposition. 


_ This answer to a clever attempt to discredit the dissenting 
cause reveals the gracious character, keen spiritual discernment, 
and literary ability of young Mr. Doddridge. He ended as he 
began, on a note of courtesy so exquisite that it deserves to be 
quoted in full: 


And now, Sir, I have done with my subject, and must conclude with assuring 
you that it is not the design of one line which I have writ merely to prove that you 
are mistaken in any thing that you have asserted. . . . You will infer from what you 
have read, that I differ from you in some other particulars, which are not men- 
tion’d, but they apparently depend on what I have debated at large; and I chose 
to omit them, not only because my letter is already longer than I intended, but 
from a general observation, which I have had frequent occasion to make; that if 
a man desires to do good by what he says, he must oppose and contradict as little 
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as possible. If I am mistaken in what I have advanced, I shall be heartily thankful 
for better information; and, if it come from you, it will be peculiarly agreeable, 
as I shall have nothing to fear from your reproaches, and much to hope from your 
arguments. 


In the year when the pamphlet was written, Doddridge met 
Miss Mercy Maris, and entered upon twenty-one years of ideal 
married life ending with his death in 1751. His letters and 
entries in his diary reveal a man of tender affection, constantly 
praying for and with his children. He not only prayed, but 
played with them. In the sixth year of married life, Doddridge 
and his wife were drawn together more closely than ever in grief 
when their first daughter died at the age of three years. It was an 
agonising experience. Doddridge wrote at the time of his wife, 
“She bore the affliction in the most glorious manner, and I 
discovered more wisdom, piety, and strength of spirit than I had 
ever in six years had an opportunity of observing before.” 

Dr. Doddridge is now more widely known as the author of 
certain choice and familiar hymns than as a preacher and a 
learned theologian. It is therefore unnecessary to enlarge here 
upon his great contribution to the hymns of the church; but it 
may be relevant to observe that Philip Doddridge has been 
deprived of his rightful place in many professedly evangelical 
hymn books. In this he is in the company of Isaac Watts, 
Charles and John Wesley, Joseph Hart, Anne Steele, John 
Newton, A. M. Toplady, William Cowper, and James Mont- 
gomery. B. L. Manning observed the tendency of compilers of 
modern hymn books to substitute later compositions for many 
of the masterpieces of the eighteenth century. He writes “ I am 
at a loss when I am asked to explain why, holding these treasures, 
we turn so often from them—the great, passionate, doctrinal, 
emotional hymns—to the pedestrian rhymes of ethical common- 
places.” He laments that “ To-day, the Orthodox will sing 
hymns by Unitarians and Theosophists without turning a hair,” 
and contrasts ‘‘ the wretched stuff ’’ of the verses of “‘ that casual 
Papist rhymer Faber ”’ with the incomparable hymns of Charles 
Wesley. Such words carry the more weight by reason of B. L. 
Manning’s catholicity and wide tolerance. Is it too much to hope 
that evangelical protestants may yet rouse themselves to produce 
a hymn book, reinstating the many neglected evangelical classics, 
while eliminating those compositions which are inconsistent 
with the protestant and evangelical tradition? 

17 
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When Dr. Watts died in 1748, Doddridge was the most 
influential and highly respected minister among the Independents. 
In 1750 he made renewed efforts to promote interest in foreign 
missionary enterprise which had been much in his heart for many 
years. At this time his friends noticed signs of his failing health, 
a consumptive cough and a low, hoarse voice. His last sermon 
was preached in Northampton on the fourteenth of July, 1751 
on the words, “‘ For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, 
or die, we are the Lord’s.” He spent some happy weeks at 
Shrewsbury with his old friend and former pupil, Mr. Orton, 
before visiting Bath and Bristol to try the Hot-Wells. His 
condition became worse and, on his physician’s suggestion, he 
took a sea voyage to Lisbon, the expense of which was met by 
Lady Fanny Shirley, Lady Chesterfield, the Countess of Hunting- 
don, and a few other friends. When Doddridge was staying at 
Lady Huntingdon’s house in Bath, on his way to Falmouth, she 
found him one day reading the book of Daniel, chapter X, verses 
11 and 12, and said to him, “ You are in tears, Sir.” ‘I am 
weeping, Madam,” said the Doctor, “ but they are tears of 
comfort and joy. I can give up my country, my relations, and 
friends into the hands of God: and as to myself, I can as 
well go to heaven from Lisbon as from my own study at 
Northampton.” 

Doddridge was “‘a man greatly beloved”. His friendship 
was valued far beyond the compass of his own denomination. 
It is worth recording that when, a very sick man, he was at 
Bristol, Dr. Maddox, Bishop of Worcester, visited him and 
placed his own carriage at the invalid’s disposal. Dr. Warburton, 
Bishop of Gloucester, who had a rough tongue for dissenters, was 
so moved by affection for Doddridge, that he and a friend used 
their influence to obtain for him the exclusive use of the 
captain’s cabin on the voyage to Lisbon. He sailed on September 
30th, with his anxious wife and a servant. He enjoyed the 
voyage, and his last days were radiant in the joy of the Lord. 
After a short period of illusive appearance of improved health, he 
relapsed and died on October 26th, 1751 in his fiftieth year. 
Mrs. Doddridge, in the midst of her grief, wrote to her children, 
three daughters and a son, “ God all sufficient and my only hope, 
is my motto; let it be yours.” She lived in widowhood for forty 
years, and died at the age of eighty-two. 
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George Whitefield, when he heard the news, said, ‘ Dod- 
dridge is gone; Lord Jesus, prepare me to follow.” More than 
sixty years later, the last survivor of the students in the North- 
ampton academy recalled, on his death bed, the days of his youth, 
and said to his friends, “‘ I shall soon see the blessed, blessed 
Redeemer and the dear Dr. Doddridge.” 


A. G. Secretr. 
London. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM! 


I, INTRODUCTION 


AT THE outset it is imperative that we should be clear about our 
terminology. This is important to avoid misunderstanding at 
any time, but especially in this situation. A commonly under- 
stood terminology may sometimes be assumed. This is true when 
the persons employing it enjoy a common cultural milieu. How- 
ever, in your case and mine this common ground may not be 
assumed, though we all confess one faith and belong to our 
faithful Saviour and Lord. 

When we speak of the curriculum with reference to the 
schools, we are thinking of areas or fields of subject matter as 
learning areas, however they may be organized. Throughout 
the centuries we have taken the cultural product of the human 
race and organized and adapted it to learning areas appropriate 
for learners at various levels of maturity. We have thought, for 
example, that the coming generation must have some systematic 
knowledge of the past in order to have a conscious link with 
historical continuity and to enter understandingly into the issues 
of the present. Hence, we have included history in some form 
among the learning areas in the schoolroom. In order to graduate 
the learning materials of history according to the learning 
readiness of the learner we have tried to ascertain whether a 
biographical approach, or a logical approach, or a problem 
approach, etc., was psychologically and sociologically most sound. 
Thus the various areas of learning have taken shape more or less 
scientifically and now constitute the curricula of our schools. 
Among us in America, and from my reading I conclude that you 
are engaged in similar discussions; the school curriculum is very 
much under fire and in a state of flux. This is particularly true of 
us since education is to a large degree locally controlled and only 
in a very general sense centralized in state departments of 
education. In the U.S.A., we have no national control of educa- 
tion in any form. 

The question for our discussion now is whether there.is a 
distinctively Christian view of the curriculum. Can we say, 


1 An address given to the Schools Section of the Graduates’ Fellowship. 
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amidst all the controversy in the field of education, that Chris- 
tianity lays down certain basic principles with reference to the 
nature and meaning of the curriculum? 

What determines the Christian view of anything? What 
determines the Christian view of government, of the economic 
life, of war and peace, etc.? One might reply the Bible, for it is 
our only infallible rule of faith and life. In a general sense this 
is true. But the question of what is the Christian view of this or 
that is not so easily or naively answered. Genuine honesty, for 
example, is required of every Christian. The Bible is crystal-clear 
on this requirement for Christian living. But in our complicated 
culture it is not always clear what is the honest thing to do. And 
sometimes the choice is between two evils rather than between the 
good and the evil. 

I think with reference to education this may be said. The 
end which education is made to serve determines whether it is 
Christian, when we consider that this-end is present at the very 
beginning and judges the process throughout. 

Let me attempt to make my point clear. 

Our cultural activity we have in common with all men. We 
build bridges, sell products of our farms and factories, engage in 
laboratory research, etc. All of this activity, however, needs an 
end or destiny for its justification. From the Graeco-Roman 
classical world we have received two ends or destinies. One is 
the natural one, the end or destiny that finds the justification of 
all human activity in the fulfilment of man’s natural propensities. 
It is a naturalism, to be distinguished from a materialism. The 
other is the ideal, the end or destiny that finds the justification 
of all human activity in the realization of an ideal life of reason. 
It is an idealism. The Hebrew-Christian tradition confronts us 
with the rule of God centred in the heart of man, the centre of 
his very personality as a created being. It finds the justification 
of all human activity in the glory of the Creator. There is a third 
end or destiny for all cultural activity of man which recognizes 
no final purpose anywhere. It finds the justification of human 
activity in meeting human needs as human only. It is the 
Renaissance-modern interpretation of life and its meaning and 
purpose. 

Bringing this over into the field of education, we have this 
qualification of it as Christian. Education is distinctively 
Christian when the authority of Christ and the realization of His 
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authority in the lives of men is the justification of all educational 
activity. This is very definitely according to the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. 

It is our responsibility to indicate how this concept of 
Christian education can be implemented in the construction 
of curricula. To do this we should try to answer three questions. 


(1) What are the views of the nature of curricula? 

(2) How do we appraise these views in the light of the above 
concept of Christian education? 

(3) How can we make curricula distinctively Christian? 


II, VIEWS OF THE NATURE OF CURRICULA 


In the history of education we discern four major curriculum 
concepts. By this I mean that instructional materials or learning 
areas have been organized and adapted for learning purposes 
with one of four major purposes in mind. They are: the informa- 
tion or knowledge-getting concept, the disciplinary concept, the 
social concept, and the creative concept. 

In the first or knowledge-getting concept the factual material 
subject matter is organized for mastery. The gradation of 
subject matter is based on a quantitative increase of amount and 
complexity from level to level. Finally one’s education is 
measured in terms of the amount of information he has stored up 
during the years. The human mind is viewed as a sort of con- 
tainer into which one pours content at will, with this exception 
that it has the capacity to organize and recall, also at will, any 
combination of previously acquired information. The emphasis 
is On memorization or recall. 

The disciplinary concept looks upon subject matter as a 
means of forming the learner in his mental powers. It is generally 
based on some form of faculty psychology. The mind is in 
possession of certain powers or faculties which are exercised and 
moulded in the process of mastering essentials of subject matter. 
What is learned is not as important as the sustained effort 
involved in its mastery. Then too, there is an external mould or 
pattern according to which the learner is to be formed. In the 
process of learning he begins to take on this form of things. 

The two curriculum concepts referred to thus far have come 
down to us from ancient times. Early schools and those of the 
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Middle Ages were entirely dominated by them. Only 
occasionally were they called in question. It was not till the 
modern period that other concepts began to prevail. 

The social concept is more of a utilitarian nature. From a 
survey of the needs of the individual with reference to his 
successful functioning in society it is determined what learning 
activities and materials must be included in the curriculum. Our 
modern industrial society, in which the worker rightly makes his 
just claims and which operates in the framework of the democratic 
ideal, provides the pattern for curriculum construction in our 
time. The paramount question is: What does the learner need 
to know and to do in order to participate in this kind of society 
for the welfare of all concerned? What kind of mathematics will 
he be called upon to know and use? How much history must he 
know and how is it to be organized and interpreted that he may 
be able to enter intelligently into the issues of the day? Know- 
ledge-getting in itself is meaningless apart from the social 
structure in which it must function. As a discipline, education 
must take account of the relationship of the individual to the 
social whole. 

The fourth concept we mentioned turns to the individual 
in his psychological make-up for its basis of the curriculum. It 
recognizes in man a creative capacity which, though varying in 
degree among individuals, is the primary goal in education. The 
development of man as a creator is the primary concern of a 
society that seeks not merely its self-preservation but that seeks 
social progress. Learning activities are organized to call forth 
the creative expression of learners. Learning is a co-operative 
activity in which the learners launch on an exploratory tour. Self- 
expression, self-appraisal, motivation, self-activity, and the like 
are the key words in learning as a great enterprise. The curri- 
culum consists of activities which vary according to pupil needs. 
In some quarters it is known as the experience-curriculum. 

Here we have the four common views of the curriculum. 
They should not be thought of as chronologically following each 
other. The first two, as we said, are of ancient date. They survive 
to-day, however, in several ways. Tests and examinations fre- 
quently give evidence of the knowledge-getting emphasis when 
they are almost exclusively factual in character. When the 
classroom recitation is but a “ giving back ’’ what the teacher 
said or what was read in the textbook, the knowledge-getting or 
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information concept is supreme. Arithmetic and higher mathe- 
matics textbooks still contain problems of mental gymnastics 
and lecture notes are still reminiscent of memory exercises for 
their own sake. The social concept is used by some as the basis 
of a curriculum for social and political regimentation, and by 
others more democratically as the social orientation of the in- 
dividual. It is obvious that the creative concept of education is 
compatible only with a social order which commits itself to the 
potential integrity of the individual. 

What shall we say about each of these concepts when viewed 
in the light of the Scriptural teaching of man and his place in this 
world? 


III. APPRAISAL OF CURRICULUM CONCEPTS FROM THE 
CHRISTIAN VIEW 


We must base our appraisal on certain essential teachings of 
the Scriptures with reference to man and his place in this world, 
for it is with these that education as a process is primarily 
concerned. 

First, then, the nature of man and his needs. 

Let us note first that education is concerned with man as a 
whole. He never functions mentally apart from his emotions. 
Never can we seek his mental development without affecting 
him spiritually. His social growth is involved in the mental and 
emotional. And his physical progress affects his emotional 
adjustment. It is comparatively recently that we learned that an 
infant needs emotional satisfaction as much as food. As a matter 
of fact the feeding problem of children is as much emotional as 
it is physical. Hospitals are adjusting maternity wards to this 
fact. Let it be remembered likewise that the whole child goes 
to school, and the whole child is involved in every learning 
activity. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the whole person in all 
his resources, physically, emotionally, socially, mentally, and 
spiritually was created to be patterned after the excellences of 
the Creator. This is what we understand by the Scriptural 
teaching that God created man in his image. In all his resources 
he is responsive to his world about him so that being activated by 
it he can be formed and form himself after the nature of it, 
above all after the nature of God himself. This is man’s supreme 
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prerogative among God’s creatures. This means that education is 
a process of man-making, not merely a training of the intellect, 
or stuffing the mind, or adjusting the human organism, etc. 

We must follow this observation immediately with the fact, 
however, that the perfection of which man was capable in all his 
resources by creation has been lost by the disastrous consequences 
of sin. By a voluntary act of disobedience man deprived himself of 
the one source according to which he was to pattern himself that 
in his response to the world about him he might cultivate the 
perfections of which he was capable. This source.is God himself. 
Having thus deprived himself, he did not cease to be a responsive 
being, but continued to function thus and according to the natural 
inclinations of a heart inclined toward self and its indulgence 
rather than the fulfilment of his original nature according to 
creation. The natural man of sin is involved in the tragedy of 
history, unable to extricate himself. In all his resources he is 
perverted and unable to respond according to his created nature. 
It is particularly in his mental and spiritual resources that dis- 
tortions have been so damaging. Because he is mental and 
spiritual he is a creative being, rational and moral. He has created 
a culture made to serve himself according to his perverted heart. 
The final culmination will be the full realization of his own 
perversion, unrestrained by influences in this world reminiscent 
of his origin. What a tragedy! Education which fails to re- 
cognize this awful reality is not true education, but mal-education. 

Thanks be to God that we can follow this tragedy of tragedies 
by the glorious truth that God is in Christ reconciling men and the 
world unto himself. There is hope! There is salvation! There is 
redemption! Man can again be made responsive to God and 
thereby responsive to the truth of his world in all his resources. 
He can again be formed, patterned after the excellences of his 
Creator. This is the gospel of the risen Christ. Education to be 
true must now be redemptive. It must cultivate the individual 
in all his resources in keeping with the awful reality of sin and all 
its tragic consequences and the saving grace of God in Christ 
Jesus that delivers him from the human tragedy to be made 
responsive to the truth and to be formed or patterned after it. 

Now, what are man’s primary needs in view of these teachings 
of the Scriptures? First, that before he is conscious of the truth 
about himself and about his world he be surrounded by in- 
fluences which take into full account this truth. Though the 
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child is unresponsive to the truth by natural inclination of the 
heart, Christian parents have the promise of God Himself: “ Bring 
up a child in the way he should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.”” The Holy Spirit only can transform hearts, 
but He promises to accompany the word of truth and make hearts 
responsive. Second, we must continue this influence according 
to the needs of our time by soliciting the growing consciousness 
of the learner in the understanding and mastery of the truth and 
the commitment to the truth to be disciplined by it. The latter 
is the special task of the school on its various levels. True, the 
home, the church, and the community play a large part in this 
task, but in our modern society it is the formal schooling of the 
youth which officially assumes this responsibility. Education 
which fails to meet this basic need is mal-education and will fail 
of its most cherished goals. 

There is another criterion by which we must judge the 
curriculum concepts which we listed. We must ask the question, 
What is man’s place in this world? In the language of Christ 
Himself this is described as being in this world but zor of it. The 
meaning of this should become clear in our later discussion. But 
we should ask of each of these concepts whether it will give us a 
curriculum which will help us function in this world as not of it or 
whether it will cause us to function as of it. For Christianity this 
is of the utmost importance. To live in this world “as of it” is 
to be worldly. To live in this world “as not in it” is world- 
flight. To live in this world “as not of it” is to fulfil one’s 
Christian task or God-given calling. This is education’s task in 
our world. 

Now we must return to each of the curriculum concepts 
briefly to appraise each in the light of the criteria presented. 

The information or knowledge-getting concept is right when 
it asserts that there is objective, pre-existent truth to be ap- 
prehended. There can be no true education without under- 
standing it and mastering it for recognition and recall, at least 
to a degree. There is need for logical organization of the 
materials of knowledge that it may tend to form the learner’s 
thinking. 

But a curriculum organized on the basis of knowledge-getting 
fails to take account of the whole man. It leaves all resources 
other than the mental resources of man, and even some aspects 
of the mental, a sort of accidental in education. Little thought 
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is given to them and no phase of the curriculum aims specifically 
at their activation and forming. Benefits may accrue to the 
cultivation of other resources, such as the emotional, but they 
will be quite incidental. On the other hand there is great danger 
that erudition may be achieved at the expense of the emotional 
or the social. And on the religious side we know that informa- 
tional knowledge about God is not synonymous with knowing 
God unto salvation. 

The discipline concept is right when it calls attention to the 
fact that the mental resources of the individual are strengthened 
by their exercise and that they must undergo a forming according 
to the pattern of real being. There are basic laws of logic which 
must mould our intellect. There are basic principles underlying 
effective memorization for retention and recall. 

A curriculum organized essentially in terms of this concept, 
however, fills textbooks and learning activities with exercises in 
mental gymnastics with little regard for the value cf subject 
matter in itself. Mental acuity may be achieved at the expense of 
desirable emotional and social growth. It can produce debaters 
and arguers, but will make lovers of the truth only incidentally, 
if at all. To make lovers of wisdom requires more than either a 
storehouse of information or a well-disciplined mind. 

The social concept is right when it emphasizes the social 
resources of the individual. Man is a social being. Co-operative 
activity in the interest of a great cause is difficult for one who 
has not matured socially. Maturation socially is no more an 
automatic process than is intellectual maturation. Education 
must be directed at certain essential social qualities as well as at 
necessary basic knowledges and intellectual skills. 

When the social concept of education makes social adjustment 
the end and criterion for all educative activity, we respond by 
saying that the fulfilment of man’s deepest needs transcends the 
social milieu. Society needs an end or destiny beyond itself for 
justification, A curriculum organized on the basis of the social 
concept will fall short of developing basic knowledges and under- 
standings, and will neglect the forming of the intellect according 
to patterns of truth. It will either regiment the individual force- 
fully or condition him by propaganda to the end that he conform 
to the social context of his time. 

The creative concept is right when it calls attention to one 
of the greatest capacities of the human personality, namely, 
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through insight to reorganize past experience that relatively new 
patterns of thought and action are produced. This originality is 
not limited to the few geniuses who write poetry, sculpture 
human forms, invent machines, etc. It is an integral part of the 
whole learning process. From the kindergarten through the 
university we encourage originality. To repress it is to arrest 
essential motivating drives towards growth. 

A curriculum organized on this concept, however, will 
neglect the forming of the individual according to pre-existent 
patterns of thought and action. Emphasis will fall on expression 
with little to express. Norms for judging the quality of expression 
will be lacking. The individual becomes a law unto himself. All 
systematic learning ceases. Education as a process is aimless, 
lawless, and capricious. The individual learner determines the 
curriculum. 

Let us summarize our appraisal. All the curriculum concepts 
we discussed have elements or aspects of truth, according to the 
criteria we secure from the Scriptures. There is pre-existent truth 
to be understood and mastered. Our mental resources gain power 
through their exercise in knowledge-getting. Our social resources 
are responsive and must be cultivated. And finally, we are creative 
beings, and our capacity for originality must be given opportunity 
for expression. 

We should add immediately that all four concepts are found 
wanting on essential counts in the light of the same criteria. 
Every one fails to take account of the individual in all his re- 
sources. Especially the social and creative concepts fail to 
recognize a pre-existent order of truth to be understood and take 
no account of the great tragedy of human history and its dire 
consequences. Likewise they find no need for a process of 
redemption outside and independent of man’s own efforts. 

A combination of these concepts in eclectic fashion will not 
do for a Christian view of the school curriculum. They are all 
essentially rooted in a view of man and his world contrary to the 
teachings of the Scriptures. And, let it be said, any view 
of anything to be Christian must take its departure from the basic 
tenets of the Scriptures. By this I mean that the Scriptures as 
the revelation of God, in which God has spoken, are for us the 
corrective, our one true orientation to ourselves and to our world 
because it reorients us to God. 
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IV. THE CHRISTIAN VIEW 


The basic criteria for appraisal discussed before send us in 
another direction for educational concepts. In keeping with these 
criteria we must ask three questions: 


(1) What materials are available to us for educational purposes? 
(2) What end or destiny must they serve? 
(3) How shall we select curriculum materials? 


First, then, what materials have we available? 

Here we generally think of areas of subject matter such as 
history, geography, language, etc. And this is correct. But to 
appraise them as educational media, we must look a little deeper 
than to view them as organized bodies of knowledge. 

What is subject matter? It embodies in organized form the 
cultural and spiritual products of man. These products are the 
fruit of cultural and spiritual activity through the ages. 

Let me try to make these statements clear by illustration. 
There is a given element in the world of nature outside of man 
which constitutes his environment. There is the sunshine and the 
rain. According to the alternation of these in a given geographic 
area man develops an agricultural practice and technique which 
produces the necessary victuals for his consumption. A system 
of exchange is developed to profit from each other’s enterprise. 
In a similar way communication, transportation, manufacture, 
construction, etc., are the products of man’s use of what is 
naturally given to create for himself the means for life and its 
enrichment. This activity we call man’s cultural activity, using 
the word culture in its broadest sense. 

It is this cultural activity and the cultural product which 
have constituted the media for the education of the growing 
generation throughout the ages. In the course of history the 
cultural product was organized into systematic bodies of know- 
ledge or information. These bodies of knowledge variously 
organized became the curricula of the schools. They constitute 
our subject matter to-day. 

But we cannot stop at this point to find the ground for subject 
matter. There is another given element that is presented to man. 
It does not come to us in the form of nature, as nature is generally 
understood, that is the world of creation. This “ given ”’ is God 
Himself as He comes to us in His Word, in Jesus Christ the 
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Word made flesh, and in the inscripturated Word, and in the 
Holy Spirit as He accompanies that Word in our consciousness. 
Man’s response to this “‘ given”’ is man’s spiritual activity, in 
distinction from his cultural activity. 

Now it is peculiar to the Christian that he engages in both. 
He is in this world and as such is involved in the activities re- 
lated to this world. But he is not of this world. And it is pre- 
cisely his spiritual activity that gives direction to his cultural 
activity. His citizenship is in heaven. 

Here we could enter at length into the discussion of the 
tension this creates in the Christian’s life. How can the Christian 
cultivate his spiritual activity in a mixed culture? How can his 
heart be set aglow with the love for Christ in a world so full of 
enmity to Christ? This tension is reflected in the Christian view 
of the curriculum as we shall see. 

It should be said that man’s spiritual and cultural activities 
find their justification in a common end, that the authority of 
Christ may be realized and manifest. This is our citizenship. 
Hence, the Christian says with Paul, “to be with Christ is far 
better”. He cannot rest until the Christ within him has come to 
full expression. He longs to be delivered. But with Paul, too, he 
finds himself in a dilemma. He would fill his place in this world 
in keeping with God’s will for him and abide God’s time for his 
deliverance. In his cultural activity he will struggle to make the 
claim of Christ upon his life effective. In his spiritual activity 
he will cultivate a personal fellowship with God in Christ which 
gives direction to his cultural activity. The Christian’s end or 
destiny is his heavenly citizenship. All his spiritual and cultural 
activity finds its justification in this end. And it is from the 
spiritual and cultural products that we have our curriculum or 
media for education. 

What concept do we need to select curriculum materials from 
our spiritual and cultural products to the end that “‘ the man of 
God may be perfect and thoroughly equipped to every good 
work’’, which is the same as saying that he may exercise his 
heavenly citizenship? We have found the four concepts that have 
prevailed in the history of education inadequate. I trust this is 
even clearer now after the discussion of the Christian’s spiritual 
and cultural activities and their destiny. But can we find a com- 
parable concept that will serve our purpose? 

We are concerned with men as creatures of God who have 
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fallen from their God-given state and who, in the face of the 
tragedy of a perverted heart and world, are called to turn to 
Christ in whom God is reconciling man and the world unto 
Himself. We are concerned with the whole man, the individual 
in all his resources. We recognize man’s primary need to be his 
personal restoration of fellowship with God. He must be saved. 
We recognize too that the media at our disposal must be 
employed to realize the meaning of a saved life for this world 
and the world to come. The best concept I know is that of the 
Scriptures, citizenship of heaven. We may also call it citizenship 
of the kingdom of God when this kingdom is placed over against 
the kingdom of darkness or the devil. To be subjects of Christ 
in this world, this is our citizenship. Our curriculum materials 
must be selected to cultivate this citizenship. 

What we want, then, are curriculum materials taken from the 
spiritual product and cultural product that will energize, direct, 
and form the learner on his level unto citizenship of heaven. This 
is Christian education’s task. Without the destiny of citizenship, 
education cannot be Christian. Without the cultural product it 
cannot be education. Without consideration of level it cannot take 
into account the whole man. Such is our curriculum problem. 

Now on to the curriculum itself. 

We can divide the areas of subject matter into these major 
groups: religion, language and literature, philosophy, historical 
sciences, social sciences, natural sciences, and creative arts. What 
can each of these areas contribute to the energizing, the directing, 
and the forming of the individual in all his resources as a citizen 
of heaven? 

The primary task of Christian education in each of these areas 
is to cause the learner to face God. In every area he should en- 
counter the demands of God upon his life in an attitude of 
submissiveness to that demand. A heart attitude is our primary 
objective. The very centre of the human personality must be 
inclined to the divine order and the patterning of the individual 
in keeping with that order. This is the essence of a heavenly 
citizenship. 

Our first criterion, therefore, in the selection of areas and 
of subject matter within these areas is: Can the learner on his 
level be directed to face God and God’s demands upon his life 
that he may come consciously to submit to this demand? 

Let me illustrate this criterion on two levels. First on the 
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primary level, first level of formal schooling, and then on the level 
of what we call secondary education, especially the senior level. 

On the primary level the child, of seven or eight say, ‘hears 
and reads Bible stories, first largely centred in great Bible char- 
acters and later in the form of narration of events. He joins the 
teacher and the class in prayer, in the singing of sacred songs, and 
in devotional reading of the word of God. He comes face to face 
with God in his direct dealings with men in the history of the 
people of God. He faces God as he joins in group devotions in 
which he takes an active part. Throughout these activities the 
demands of God upon his life enter his consciousness. 

In the language arts he learns to interpret the printed page 
and to express himself orally and in writing. His reading material 
deals with real life as he lives it in a Christian community, includ- 
ing its hazards, its joys, and its responsibilities. Speaking and 
writing is gauged by the standard of our companionship in which 
Christ is the unseen guest on every occasion. 

The historical, social, and natural sciences at this level come 
in the form of readings, stories, and individual and group projects 
aiming at an initial understanding of our world through the 
world closest to our present interests. This may be our im- 
mediate community or it may be the children and their way of 
life in other lands. Let it be, for example, the Eskimo children. 
How are they living without the Christ? What is being done 
to bring the Christ? What is our obligation who know the Christ 
to them who know Him not? 

The creative arts take the form of construction, colouring, 
cutting, etc. Some pupils may begin to show talent in composing 
prose or poetry or in colour, or in mechanical arts, etc. What are 
we doing with the special talents God has given us? How well do 
we co-operate with others in the use of tools, etc.? Can we make 
or do something to make others happy? 

Now an illustration of how this criterion applies to the 
secondary level. Through a study of the Bible and its doctrines, 
and the study of the history of the Christian church through the 
ages since the New Testament days the learner enters more 
rationally and intelligently into the religious life. He is confronted 
with the claim of God upon his intellectual life as well as his 
moral and devotional life. Class devotions in which all participate 
take on a more mature character of intercessory prayer and 
personal consecration. Exchange of religious experiences can 
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be productive of energizing and directing one another if wisely 
guided by a spiritually mature and tactful teacher. 

In the language arts young people are stimulated to read and 
express themselves. A more mature study of language in its 
structure and function becomes necessary. Here too we re- 
member that language is our means of communication. The 
fellowship we keep will determine largely the kind of language 
we use. When Jesus is our constant companion in all the com- 
pany we keep our language will be qualified accordingly. What 
language is appropriate to this company? What language is in 
keeping with the citizenship we cultivate? 

Of the sciences I shall refer to the historical only. We meet 
with God in His inscrutable wisdom and purpose when we note 
that He permitted the devout Huguenots to perish when the 
Pilgrims were saved in their journey over Holland to America. 
We meet God when we see the Christian church going down in 
times of cultural productivity but standing firm when shorn of 
this opportunity and bitterly persecuted. The learner faces the 
claim of God upon his life when he begins to ascertain his 
position in this kind of world. 

Thus without sermonizing, moralizing, or preaching, the 
claim of God upon each individual life enters the consciousness 
of the learner. It is the primary criterion for the selection of 
curriculum materials. Curriculum materials are selected and 
organized with this primary end in view. 

I shall have to confine myself to the brief mention of two 
other criteria. 

A citizen of heaven in this world faces the tension, as we saw, 
of keeping himself unspotted from the evils of the world while 
trying to make his citizenship of heaven effective in the mixed 
cultural activity of our time. Curriculum materials must be 
selected to make victory over the evil in our cultural activity the 
freely chosen pursuit of the learner. The areas of subject matter 
are to be explored that the learner on his level is cultivated in all 
his resources according to their respective functions in the life of 
the individual to discern among cultural products and in his 
cultural activity. As a member of a productive unit in industry he 
must understand his position as a citizen of heaven. As participant 
in governmental affairs he must discern in what he is involved. 

I think a third criterion with reference to the selection of 
curriculum materials should be mentioned. 

18 
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As citizens of heaven in this world we are called upon to be 
workers. Curriculum materials are to be selected and organized 
in view of the various callings of life. In this rapidly changing 
and uncertain socio-economic order the call upon one’s life for 
service presents a most perplexing problem to the Christian. The 
curriculum materials of the various areas of subject matter 
present opportunities for guidance with reference to this problem. 
Curriculum makers are to take this problem into account. 

In selecting and organizing curriculum materials, therefore, 
for any level of Christian education, we ask three important 
questions. First, what is needed on this level to have the learner 
face God and God’s claim upon his life? Second, what is needed 
to have the learner discern the cultural product and cultural 
activity of man with reference to his heavenly citizenship? Third, 
what is needed to have the learner face the call of service as a 
worker? 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


The scope of my subject has not permitted me within time 
limits to place before you more than the basic principles involved. 
I believe these principles are universally applicable in whatever 
community Christian education is taken seriously. 

Permit me to recapitulate. 

The curriculum for Christian education is selected and or- 
ganized from the areas of subject matter embodying the spiritual 
and cultural products available to us. These areas of subject 
matter constitute the media for energizing, directing, and forming 
the individual in all his resources unto his heavenly citizenship. 
Curriculum materials are selected and organized for the various 
levels according to the basic criteria as stated before. 

It is obvious that only a Christian school wholly committed to 
the concept of Christian education included in this discussion can 
prepare the curriculum according to the principles set forth here. 
No half-way measure is possible. In no sense can a school be 
called Christian which fails to make the citizenship of heaven 
its destiny. In no way can a school be a school which fails to 
employ the cultural product meaningfully towards a destiny or 
purpose. The Christian school is the answer to the confusion 
of the educational scene. 

CorNELIuS JAARSMA. 


Calvin College, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE BIBLE 


CurisTIANs are agreed that the Bible is the Word of God. 
They vary in their definition of these terms; nevertheless, 
they are unanimous that in some sense the Bible is of intrinsic 
worth. 

We shall find a similar agreement in our belief that the 
Bible is the Word of God because it is the product of the Holy 
Spirit’s influence on the minds of men. Dr. Swete writes, ‘‘ No 
work of the Holy Spirit was more constantly present to the mind 
of the early post-apostolic Church than His inspiration of the 
Old Testament...” And to this he adds that not only the Old 
Testament but also the New Testament came to be recognised 
as inspired of the Holy Spirit: “‘ When the Gospels and other 
Apostolic writings began to be recogriised as forming a second or 
Christian Canon, they were welcomed as a further instalment of 
the Holy Spirit’s work.”” Nor did they respond to those who, like 
Marcion, desired to separate the Testaments. “‘ On the contrary, 
Marcionism seems to have stiffened the resolution of the Church 
to regard the Jewish and Christian canons as two parts of the 
same revelation’. That, Dr. Swete shows, was the considered 
opinion of the early Church. It would make a good standard for 
our own day, especially as he can add: ‘‘ The Holy Scriptures 
were regarded as the writings of the Holy Spirit; and anyone who 
did not believe that they were spoken by the Holy Spirit was 
counted as an unbeliever.”* 

Since the Bible is the Word of God because it is the product 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit on men we may say that the 
Holy Spirit is the Author of the Bible and is also its interpreter in 
the minds of men, while, at the same time, since it was written 
by men for men, it is an ideal revelation for man who is spiritual 
because made in the image of God. 

We propose to deal with the implications of this thesis in 
what follows. These implications are far-reaching and of funda- 
mental importance for us. 

Socrates tells us that if God would speak there would no 
longer be need to be in doubt about spiritual issues or any other 
issues. God has spoken in the Bible. 

1H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, pp. 382 f. 
275 
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But of course that raises the inevitable and much vexed 
question as to how God is able to make Himself known to us. How 
can God speak to man? God’s thoughts are not our thoughts and 
His ways are not our ways. Barthians are strongly emphasising 
this, indeed are strongly over-emphasising it. Those who under- 
stand Barth best show how obvious it is that he deprives us of the 
objective value of the Bible as the Word of God. Yet we appre- 
ciate the fact that his message is peculiarly appropriate to an age 
that has made God in its own image—an age that has reduced 
God to its own low level. To such an age this emphasis on the 
transcendence of God is a necessary emphasis. 

Yet it must not rob us of the equally important fact that God 
can and does make Himself known to man. Jesus said, “ He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father....” That is essentially 
what the Incarnation means. In Christ we know God. Christ is 
the Word of God; through Christ God may be understood by 
human beings. j 

And in further elucidating this important truth we remember 
that Christ was born of the Holy Spirit (Luke 1. 35). He was 
anointed with the Holy Spirit at His Baptism. Christ indicates 
the necessity for His departure as being closely associated with 
the coming of the Holy Spirit in a new relationship with mankind 
and also shows that that new relationship involves a teaching 
ministry connected with Himself (John xv. 26; xvi. 7-14). So 
also in many other places we discover a closeness of function 
between the Incarnate Lord and the Holy Spirit. 

All of this is vital to our problem, namely, how can God 
reveal Himself to man?—for there are obvious connections to be 
seen as we observe that Christ is the Word of God: He is God’s 
self-revelation, and the Holy Spirit inspires the written Word in 
the Bible and furthermore reveals the Incarnate Word in the 
inner life of the believer. In one term we may say the Holy 
Spirit operates in man to interpret the Word. 

And we proceed to the fact that the Holy Spirit is able to do 
this for a number of reasons, but especially and initially, because of 
the spiritual basis of man’s nature. Man is made in the image 
of God. No more magnificent or illuminating words about man 
have ever been written than the majestic words of Genesis, “‘ And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life and man became a living soul ”’. 
No doubt this requires careful interpretation in the light of the 
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Fall of man and the necessity of regeneration as a result of the 
depravity of man. Nevertheless we insist with John Calvin that 
man is naturally religious and has a spiritual basis to his nature. 
Note how Calvin heads Chapter 3, Volume I, of the Jnstitutes, 
“The Knowledge of God Naturally Implanted in the Human 
Mind ” and read on where he writes: ‘‘ That there exists in the 
human mind, and indeed by natural instinct, some sense of Deity, 
we hold to be beyond dispute. ... All men of sound judgment 
will therefore hold, that a sense of Deity is indelibly graven on the 
human heart.”” Now it is not our purpose to express views on 
this matter at present but to point to it as a Scriptural doctrine and 
add that the spiritual nature of man is a basis on which the Holy 
Spirit can operate. He has worked in creation in man. He works 
in man still. That work is a work of revelation of the Divine 
intention. 

So the late Archbishop Temple is interpreted by Dr. 
Matthews as emphasising (not over-emphasising) the opposite 
truth to Karl Barth, namely the Immanence of God. “ Dr. 
Temple,” he writes, ‘‘ does not hesitate to draw this conclusion. 
Unless all existence is a medium of Revelation no particular 
revelation is possible. Dr. Temple held that the essence of 
Revelation is the self-disclosure of God in human experience, and 
that Revelation is apprehended by faith, which is not the assent to 
correct doctrines but personal fellowship with the living God.” 

But even if we accept the viewpoint expressed by the Arch- 
bishop and grant existence as a medium of Revelation, are we not 
still under the necessity of enquiring how existence can be a 
medium of Revelation? 

Weassuredly are! 

Pursuing the question in Scripture we discover the Holy 
Spirit as the Divine Agent of God’s revelation both in the 
individual and in the “stars in their courses” as they sing His 
praise. 

We live in a spiritual universe. We are spiritual creatures 
however far we may have wandered in the far country. The 
position is that there is always the possibility of a Divine operation 
within us, and indeed all history, which is really the story of man’s 
spiritual striving, is actually the record of this very thing! 

Such a consideration might have saved us from much of the 
controversy that has raged over this question of inspiration and 
revelation. This itself would have saved us from mechanical 
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views of inspiration which have only served to bring the Scrip- 
tures into disrepute. Dr. Davis in his excellent Bible Dictionary, 
lately revised by Dr. Gehman, insists that God used natural 
means to interpret Himself to man. By means of natural pheno- 
mena such as dreams and visions and through the medium of 
humble things like language and literature God has spoken to us. 
“ The Prophets were taught of the Spirit of God. ... In this God 
worked in accordance with the psychological nature of man. An 
audible voice or an angelic messenger occasionally came.... But 
the instruction was ordinarily delivered by dreams, visions and 
inward suggestions recognised by the Prophets as not of them- 
selves. .. . God in holding communion worked in accordance 
with the laws of man’s mind.” 

Thus, these that we call natural means, may be the medium of 
a spiritual operation of God. When we grasp this we may be 
saved from the materialistic influence that has penetrated religion 
by means of our stress on scientific research. Dr. Swete writes, 
“It is possible that modern life, as it escapes from the control of a 
crude materialism, may be led to seek the solution in the Christian 
Doctrine of a Divine Spirit working in the world and in man.” ? 

It is obvious, however, that in our considerations of the 
natural means through which God operated in order to make 
Himself known to man, including the written record in the 
Scriptures and the life of His Son Who became man and thus 
became a link between God and man, we must not be led to make 
the deplorable error of concluding that revelation is therefore 
merely natural or that this removes the other side of the question, 
namely that this revelation is a supernatural one. 

Even though man is capable of being touched by the Holy 
Spirit because he was made in the image of God, in this very act 
itself there is a Divine and therefore (in the proper sense of the 
term) supernatural operation. But, what is even more important 
than this, there is also the implicit fact that in order properly to 
understand this revelation there must be a continuous operation 
of the Holy Spirit. Ye must be born again. Ye must be in- 
dwelt and taught of this Spirit. Only thus are we able to 
appreciate the spiritual things of God. 

And this leads us to the fact that the Bible is essential as a 
channel through which God’s revelation comes to us. The 
undoubted fact that man is a spiritual being and may be born 
1 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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again and the Holy Spirit may witness within does not necessarily 
imply that therefore we may dispense with the written record as 
for example mystics are inclined to assume. 

It is only necessary to consider the reliance of our Lord and 
the early Christians on the Old Testament and of the early 
Church on the New Testament to realise this. But when we add 
to this the long record of unfortunate misadventures through the 
the ages, due to departures from the Scriptures, not in the mystics 
alone but in the Roman Catholic and other communions that go 
beyond the Bible, we have a strong case indeed. 

Looking back over the country through which we have 
travelled we see that we are confronted by the fact that God has 
revealed Himself and that this is possible because of a number of 
things that involve creation, incarnation, regeneration in addition 
to other Scriptural doctrines. We have tried to deal with these as 
they relate to the important question, ‘‘ How can God reveal 
Himself? ” i 

We now emerge with a Book, namely the Bible, as the vehicle 
containing this Revelation. 

There are certain issues raised by this and we shall proceed to 
consider them. 

When we dissociate the Bible and the Holy Spirit as its 
Author and Interpreter, we fail to understand the Bible and 
certain errors arise. These errors have been conspicuous through- 
out the history of Scriptural interpretation. 

Any such dissociation results in literalism and is merely an 
emphasis on “ the letter that killeth”’. 

Every sect claims to be established on the Bible. Satan quotes 
the Bible. We have a sterile but extremely learned ministry of 
criticism that is as far from the true meaning of the Scriptures as 
were the Pharisees of old. 

Therefore we draw attention to Professor Cunliffe-Jones’ 
excellent work on the Holy Spirit where he solemnly warns 
against this approach.1 “‘ When we reflect upon the history 
of the Christian Church we cannot but be struck by the 
dangers of separating the Spirit from the Word—on the one hand 
a hard orthodoxy, on the other hand a nebulous fluidity.” Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe-Jones goes on to examine the work of his great 
predecessor Dr. P. T. Forsyth, who so ably defended the Ana- 
baptists from the common charges against them and who at the 


1H. Cunliffe-Jones, The Holy Spirit, pp. 23-5. 
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same time demonstrated that the Anabaptists and the Reformers 
had something that each needed. “‘ The Reformers lived with the 
note of revelation, on a theology of facts; the Anabaptists with 
the note of inspiration on a theology of consciousness. The one 
set were Apostles, the other Prophets. . . . Each note is in- 
valuable in its own place and power.” 

Because we have separated these and tried to have one without 
the other we have drifted into common errors resulting on one 
hand in barren intellectualism and on the other into solemn 
interpretation of every whim of the vagrant spirit of man. Our 
whims have been solemnly declared as doctrines to be defended as 
of God. Our puerile reasonings have been set down as dogma. 

Therefore, says Professor Cunliffe-Jones, ‘“‘ we must learn 
from Dr. Forsyth the evils of separating the Spirit from the 
Word”. 

Older theologians were nearer the truth than most theolo- 
gians today because they maintained the balance better than we 
do. They preserved this unity. They recognised the spiritual 
nature of the Bible and were not, as we are, bound by intellectual 
considerations to take a one-sided view of the Scriptures. We do 
not lack knowledge but we do lack divine wisdom—knowledge 
tempered with spiritual character. On the other hand we have 
sects like the Pentecostalists who run to the other extreme. Each 
of these, as we have already stated, is dangerous. The danger is 
not avoided by stringently separating the two and by stress on the 
intellect on one hand or intuition (immediacy of contact) on the 
other but by an observance of the necessary synthesis involved. 

Dr. Andrew Murray, of saintly memory, blended these two, 
for he was a scholar and also a man of the Spirit. He distinguishes, 
in the manner of the older theologians, the necessity for the 
Holy Spirit’s teaching in order to understand the Word of God 
and also the allied necessity of applying ourselves diligently to a 
study of the Word of God in order to give the Holy Spirit 
materials with which to work. He writes, ‘“‘ What is needed is 
very simple: the determined refusal to attempt to deal with the 
written word without the quickening Spirit. Let us never take 
Scripture into our hand or mind or mouth without realising the 
need and promise of the Spirit.” 

And a modern theologian applies the same thought in 
another way, “ It is important that every Christian should clearly 
1 Andrew Murray, The Spirit of Christ, pp. 42-9. 
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realise that to derive knowledge from a supernatural revelation is 
the reverse of gaining it by scientific research and philosophical 
speculation. There is no compromise possible for the Christian 
in some matters, between irreverent philosophical speculation 
and Divine Revelation through the Holy Spirit.” 

Furthermore I could insist that the outstanding success of 
such expositors as Calvin, Owen and Goodwin is due to their 
dependence on the Holy Spirit allied to diligent scholarship. 

This may be stated differently by an examination of our 
modern worship of reason. Since the Renaissance we have been 
haunted by the illusion that we can find God by our own unaided 
efforts. We believe we shall rise on our dead selves to future 
greatness in religion as in other things. So we have restricted 
even religion to naturalism. We have failed to think deeply 
enough about the saving principles we profess to find in nature. 
If there are saving principles in nature; if the whole trend of 
nature is toward salvation—as indeed it may be—we have failed 
to recognise that this is only because God is above, behind and in 
nature. Our thinking has been too shallow. We have been 
content with the effects, such as they are, and have not con- 
sidered the Divine Cause of these effects, nor recognised that 
these effects are possible only because of the Grace of God. The 
Holy Spirit of God is the healing principle at work in nature. We 
have explained nothing by confining our thinking to the effects, 
in fact we have merely robbed ourselves of the Truth we profess 
to seek! 

And part of that Truth is that evil hinders God’s healing 
process; therefore, if the hurt of man is to be healed, it can only 
be by an operation of the creative, regenerative Spirit of God. 
Also God Who is active in nature must be obeyed. He must be 
invoked. His expression of His will must be listened to as the one 
Voice that speaks authoritatively of the redemption after which 
man and the whole creation strives in vain without Him—without 
His son, the Incarnate Word, and the Holy Spirit. 

This was the message of Paul. In treating of Paul’s teaching 
of this matter Professor W. P. Paterson shows that in the main it 
may be summarised under the fact of the Incarnation in order to 
redemption and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. He writes, 
“* But chiefly was the power of God made manifest in the spiritual 
realm in the Person and Work of Christ—‘ to them that are 


1T.C. Hammond, In Understanding Be Men, p. 20. 
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called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the 
Wisdom of God’ (1 Cor. i. 23, 24). And he (Paul) found the same 
power revealed in extraordinary i impressiveness in the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit in which it is granted to the believer to be 
strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inward man 
(Eph. iii. 16).’”2 

On a totally different level, though perhaps more closely 
related than is generally recognised, one of Kant’s commenta- 
tors, Professor Benda, contributes to our subject: ““ What seems 
to me, on the other hand, of major importance is Kant’s work in 
pointing out that the concepts of our minds, having been moulded 
within the limits set by experience, are illegitimately used when 
we apply them, as has the generality of philosophers, to objects 
which are essentially outside these limits: the existence of God, 
the reality of a spiritual substance, the beginning of the world, 
freedom of the will, immortality.”* No doubt this is not the place 
to enter into the implications and meanings of the Kantian 
philosophy. But assuredly there is truth in the Kantian conten- 
tion about the limitation of knowledge. Even if we interpret 
this in a different manner to Kant, we are starting from the same 
general proposition when we assert that human reason is just not 
capable of knowing God. In order to do this there is the necessity 
of a divine illumination. We would suggest also that Kant may 
not have been so far wrong or unscriptural when he conceived of 
this as being the result of a moral life. Jesus said, “‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

But apart from the Kantian or any other philosophy it is a 
wise man who accepts the obvious truth that our limitations of 
mind and will and emotion, of faith and hope also, are such that 
without a divine creative operation we cannot see God! 

Therefore if we are to know Him we require what He has 
given, namely, a Divine Self-Revelation. We require with this a 
creative, regenerative work of the Holy Spirit. These two we 
find in the Holy Spirit and the Word. 

This, however, we hasten to assert, raises tremendous 
questions, such as the fact that the Holy Spirit revealing God 
through the Word is a sentence that involves the Trinity. The 
Word of God is the Son of God and He cannot be separated from 
His Father. Nor can He be separated from His Divine mission to 


1W. P. Paterson, The Nature of Reli 2. 
*y. sicinenen of Religion, pp. 449-5 
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reveal God and to redeem mankind. And so in reality we are 
thinking in terms of the Trinity when we think of the Spirit and 
the Word. We are, as we have been showing all along, also 
thinking in terms of man as a potentially regenerated creature to 
whom God has revealed Himself. We are also thinking of a 
revelation that is objective as well as subjective, for we are not 
only thinking of the Holy Spirit’s witness and work within man 
but of the fact that we have an objective revelation in a Book, the 
Bible. And we are thinking about the harm caused by dis- 
sociating the Holy Spirit and the Word, for He is its Author and 
Interpreter. Yet it is in and through man that He interprets and 
writes it. 

It is an interesting fact that the best works on the Holy 
Spirit and the Word have been written by men of spiritual 
character allied to diligent scholarship. We call attention to 
Tauler, Calvin, Luther, Owen, Arthur, Moule, Murray and 
Campbell Morgan. " 

Let me conclude by quoting Bishop Moule in his fine work 
on the Holy Spirit: “‘ It appears to me that many widely prevalent 
present views of the nature and function of the written Word, 
however much truth of detail may enter into their formation, 
err in their ensemble by their deeply humanitarian, naturalistic 
character. Taking up the perfectly true position that human 
agencies and natural processes are largely present as factors in the 
production of Scriptures, many an able theorist declines, or 
however, fails to see that nevertheless the resultant of the factors 
of production is not humanitarian nor naturalistic, but the Divine 
Word, the Supernatural Oracle.’’! 


The Spirit breathes upon the Word, 
And brings the Truth to sight; 
Precepts and promises afford 
A sanctifying light. 


Joun H. Watson. 
Melbourne, 
Australia. 


1H. C. G. Moule, Veni Creator, pp. 48 ff. 





DID CHRIST PAY OUR DEBTS? 


THERE ARE, of course, a number of ways whereby the death of 
Christ may be represented as accomplishing, objectively, the 
salvation of the penitent and believing sinner. This article 
discusses the question: Is it scriptural to say that He “ paid our 
debts’? Many hymns say so; but then our soteriology must be 
drawn from the New Testament, not from a hymn book. Our 
own answer to the question is in the negative—and that in fact it 
involves a misrepresentation (however popular in some quarters) 
of the tremendous transaction at Calvary. 

We may begin with what the New Testament certainly says 
about sin in the relevant sense. 

In Matt. vi. 12 (R.V.) we have the petition in the prayer 
given to His disciples by our Lord: “‘ Forgive us our debts, as 
we also have forgiven our debtors.” But then in the Lord’s 
comment on the prayer we find Him saying, “ If ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you”, 
with the negative complement following. Clearly, Jesus taught 
that our trespasses against God are so many debts to be 
forgiven. 

The parallel record in Luke (xi. 4) has “‘ Forgive us our sins; 
for we ourselves also forgive every one that is indebted to us.” 
This is even more definite: our sins are viewed as debts, to be 
forgiven by God as we forgive others. 

There is another interesting passage in Luke: xiii. 1-5. 
Here “ sinners ” in verse 2 is parallel with ‘‘ debtors ” (Greek— 
see R.V. Margin) in verse 4. This teaches exactly the same idea: 
“sinners ”’ are “‘ debtors ” to God. 

We have, then, one phase of the Biblical conception of sin. 
We should love God with all our heart, mind, soul, and strength; 
and any failure to do so, shown by sins of omission or of com- 
mission, involves us in debt to Him which we ourselves are 
hopelessly unable to discharge. We cannot pay our own debts, 
and therefore we pray that they and we may be forgiven. 

This brings us to the consideration of what is meant by our 
sins, viewed as debts, being “‘ forgiven”’. Is this the same as 
their being “‘ paid”? Obviously we are using commercial terms— 
and are warranted in doing so by the New Testament. But we 
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must be as consistent as the New Testament itself is; and there 
we do not find any suggestion that Christ paid our debts. 

Let. us suppose that A owes B £50, which he is quite unable 
to pay. One of two things is honourably possible: (i) B may 
forgive A, writing off the debt and taking no steps to recover 
it, (ii) C, intervening, may pay B the £50 which A owes him, 
obtaining of course his receipt and thus disposing of the matter. 
In the latter event, it would be a misuse of terms to say that the 
debt was forgiven. It was not: it was paid. B was entitled to 
£50; he received £50—no more, no less; and there was no grace 
or kindness on his part. In the former event, there would be an 
act of grace. 

There are in fact two of our Lord’s parables which treat of 
this matter of forgiveness and which have been misused to deny 
an objective expiatory element in the death of Christ: Matt. xix. 
23-35 (the unmerciful servant) and Luke vii. 41-3 (the two 
debtors). In neither of these, it is quite clear, were any debts 
“* paid ”’; they were freely “forgiven ” by the creditor, except that 
the unmerciful servant refused to “ forgive” but insisted on 
being “‘paid”’. The terms are mutually inconsistent. 

The matter, however, must not be left there; these two 
parables, as already noticed, have been misused as having—so 
it is said—no place for an atonement: the creditor (God) forgives 
without any such thing as a sacrifice on the part of Christ. Let 
us look at this assertion. 

In the case of (i) above, who is it that suffers from the debt 
being not paid but forgiven? Surely the creditor B himself; he is 
£50 less well off. Had the debt been paid, as in (ii), by C, B 
would be at no loss. Is there not, underlying the popular idea 
that Christ paid our debt, the fallacy that He was a third party 
intervening between us and God, instead of being Himself God 
incarnate? Into the mystery of the Atonement we may not fully 
enter; but it is not going beyond the New Testament to believe 
that God, in the person of His Son, One with the Father, took upon 
Himself the consequences of human sin and suffered accordingly. 
Abraham and Isaac, a human father and son, “ went both of them 
together ”’ to the place of sacrifice. So did the Eternal Father and 
the Eternal Son—the latter having partaken of flesh and blood 
without relinquishing His oneness with the Father. 

The idea of an impassible God is a purely speculative one and 
has no foundation in Holy Scripture (see Gen. vi. 6; Isa. Ixiii. 9). 
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But into this we need not enter here. The payment of a debt 
rules out grace on the part of the creditor; its forgiveness is a 
matter of compassion, mercy, and grace, and leaves the erst- 
while debtor still under a moral obligation.* 


Atrrep MarsHALL. 
Goring-by-Sea, 
Sussex. 


1 Attention may be drawn to some wise words on this subject si * saa Denney, in 
The Death of Christ (Tyndale Press edition, 1951), pp. 158 f., 194.—ED. 





THE DUTY OF RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE 


In 1745, “ the year of the Prince ”’, as the Gaelic people still call 
it, there was published in Edinburgh a little pamphlet entitled 
Treatise on Religious Conference. It was written by John Balfour, 
minister of Nigg in Ross-shire. There is good reason to believe 
that the spiritually discerning valued it at its true worth, for it 
was sponsored by five men who had won a reputation for their 
Evangelical zeal in their day. One of them was James Robe, who 
is well known as the publicist of the Cambuslang and Kilsyth 
revivals. The author, too, though this pamphlet is his only claim 
to literary distinction, was widely honoured as a man upon whose 
pastoral labours the blessing of God had manifestly rested. I 
cannot say to what extent the little book became a manual of 
religious practice even in that stronghold of Evangelical religion, 
Easter Ross, but it is certain that the technique of spiritual 
training which it enjoins was widely, indeed generally, accepted 
in the Evangelical parishes of the North of Scotland. Its influence 
is well marked on the living religion of the Highland people to 
this day. It may therefore be well worth while to give due 
heed to a spiritual wisdom which has proved its worth in the 
lives of multitudes of earnest and deeply exercised Christian 
people. 

There is, of course, no novelty in the practice of conference as 
a method of fostering the spiritual life. In our own generation, it 
has been widely adopted. In fact, it has been used as a solvent 
for most of the problems which confront the Church. Confer- 
ences dealing with many or most aspects of the moral and spiritual 
life have been a feature of the Church life of our time. They all, 
however, have two features which seriously limit their usefulness. 
Their members, having conferred, separate, never, probably, to 
see each other again. They lack organic unity. Again, the 
common theme which occupies their attention is almost always a 
specific practical problem, such as Christian education, ecclesi- 
astical unity, the world mission of the Church, and so forth. The 
“* experimental divinity ” which was the subject-matter of the 
Highland Evangelical Fathers when they met in religious con- 
ference had little practical reference. It was concerned supremely 
with the culture of the soul. But just because it searched so 
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delicately into the mysterious encounter of the grace of God 
with the penitent sinner, it bore rich and goodly fruit. Men 
were instructed to know the workings of their own hearts, and to 
recognise the promptings of the Holy Spirit. They were not 
ashamed to believe that their chief duty as Christians was to 
work out their own salvation with fear and trembling. Doubtless, 
this involved the risk of an undue self-concern, but have we, 
whose eyes, like those of Solomon’s fool, are so often “ in the 
ends of the earth’’, successfully overcome the temptation to 
cultivate our neighbour’s garden and to neglect our own? Few 
would care to deny that the modern Church, in most of her 
branches, is more concerned with “good works” both at home 
and abroad than were those Highland Evangelicals whose 
spiritual methods of soul cultivation are the theme of this paper; 
but is there not a well-founded suspicion that behind this im- 
pressive facade of Christian activity there is a disturbing spiritual 
vacuum? To fill that vacuum with a rich, solid, and intelligently 
understood “experimental ”’ religion is one of the most urgent 
needs of our time. To that end, John Balfour’s little book, 
which bears the apt and revealing motto, ‘‘ Then they that feared 
the Lord spake often one to another: and the Lord hearkened, 
and heard it, and a book of remembrance was written before him 
for them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name ” 
(Mal. iii. 16), might well:smake a worthy contribution. 

Though Balfour was, in his day, a famed evangelist, he is 
not, in this reference, concerned with mass evangelism. Rather 
the contrary. His interest is in ‘“‘ them that feared the Lord”, 
the spiritual élite. In his reckoning, the health of the Christian 
community largely depended on the spiritual vitality of this cell. 
Unless “ they that feared the Lord ” created an inner fellowship 
in each congregation and parish, they would be unable to comfort, 
counsel, and encourage each other. Knit together as a con- 
tinuing fellowship, they were enabled not only to explore the 
deeper reaches of the spiritual life, but to challenge the careless 
and the worldly with a corporate standard of religious attainment 
which they would be compelled to respect. Hence, in those 
Highland fellowships for religious conference which conformed 
to the Balfour tradition, membership was straitly restricted to 
those whose fitness, after due examination, was conceded. 

In a sense, of course, there is nothing new here. The in- 
numerable praying societies which sprang up in the Lowlands 
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of Scotland after 1638 were fellowships for prayer and con- 
ference. They closely guarded the privilege of admission to 
membership, and their ostensible object was the culture of the 
spiritual life. The Highland tradition, of which Balfour is the 
exponent, differed, however, in several significant respects from 
seventeenth-century Lowland practice. The Highland fellow- 
ship society was almost always a function of normal congre- 
gational life. It never threatened to become a rival to the Church, 
It was not concerned with political issues, nor, at first anyway, 
with ecclesiastical controversy. The subjects of conference 
which Balfour recommends are a sufficient warrant for con- 
cluding that the eyes of members of Highland fellowship 
meetings were directed, not to the periphery, but to central 
interests of the spiritual life. 

What shall Christians speak about when they are met to- 
gether for the purpose of spiritual conference? Balfour answers 
with a noble simplicity: “‘ In genéral, God and the discoveries 
He makes of His glorious name’”’. With their eyes firmly fixed 
upon this theme, they may then proceed to discourse about God’s 
dealings with them in various dispensations of His Providence 
towards them, In this reference, providential occurrences which 
have come within the experience or knowledge of members may 
be used as comforting illustrations of God’s gracious dealings 
with His people. Specific answers to prayer come within the 
same category. It is, however, when he comes to the endlessly 
varied problems of the interior life that Balfour and the High- 
land Evangelicals for whom he speaks differ most profoundly 
from the practice of our day. “‘ Come and hear, all ye that fear 
God, and I will declare what God hath done for my soul” 
(Ps. Ixvi. 16). Following this example, Christians should be 
encouraged to tell how they have been awakened from sin, what 
means were blessed to bring this about, and what relief and en- 
largement they had in conversion, and what progress in sanctifi- 
cation. The temptations under which they have agonised, the 
relief and support vouchsafed to them in these experiences, the 
turns and vicissitudes of light and darkness, liberty and bondage, 
the healing and refreshment which they found in God’s Word 
and in the worship of His house, along with the straits and 
enlargements of their spiritual condition, may form rich themes 
of conference. 

Psalmist and Apostle do not hesitate to use their own spiritual 
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conflicts to illustrate the greatness of human need and the wonder 
of God’s grace. Men of the world glory in accounts of secular 
warfare. Why should the Christian hesitate to recount the 
course and progress of their spiritual warfare, the good fight of 
faith, which is of infinitely greater consequence than the most 
decisive battles of this world? 

Sensible modern Christians will, of course, be quick to point 
out the perils of excessive spiritual introspection, of the soul 
turning in upon itself in egotistic self-absorption. In their eager 
interest in ‘‘ the condition of the soul ” (cor an anma), the High- 
land Evangelicals who for generations practised Balfour’s precepts 
did not escape that pitfall; but it may be reasonably argued 
that the dumb Christian who regards any reference to inward 
“frames and feelings” as evidence of bad taste or spiritual 
presumption is running an even greater risk. Is it not true that a 
temptation described is a real step towards its mastery? And 
that an experience of doubt or desolation is on the way to being 
overcome when it is clothed in words? Do not the spiritual 
apprehensions which dawn, often inchoately, upon the soul 
become more surely an abiding possession when they are set 
forth in words? Let the risk of undue subjectivism be acknow- 
ledged; but let us also confess that the modern reluctance to 
discuss the many-sided problems of the interior life is more often 
the result of an evasive lethargy than of a spiritual modesty. It 
is time that the “‘ dumb spirit” be cast out of the Evangelical 
fellowship; and it is apparent that the large-scale religious con- 
ference, preoccupied with specific practical problems, is no 
substitute for the smaller and more intimate fellowship which 
would, at the same time, be a normal function of congregational 
life and give scope to the average seriously concerned Christian 
to confer with his fellows on the deeper and more intimate 
problems of the faith. 

The counsels which Balfour offers for the wise conduct of 
religious conference have an abiding validity. Whether it be in 
the informal converse of a few like-minded friends, or in the more 
formal setting of a modern discussion group, it is well to 
remember that ‘‘ we are to set about it (religious conference) in 
the fear of the Lord, and as accountable to Him for every word 
spoken”. Likewise, ‘‘ whether we learn of others, or instruct 
them, a meek and lowly temper is necessary ’’. Especially in the 
case of those who become acknowledged leaders of such groups 
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is it essential to be “‘ the more watchful against all temptations to 
pride and self-conceit, as well as neglect and contempt of others 
of inferior gifts”’. The more I discover, in the course of my 
pastoral duties, the often pathetically elementary grounding of 
many well-intentioned Church people in the rudiments of 
Christian faith and life, the more I am convinced that John 
Balfour has a saving word to our generation. When, by the help 
of God, the “ dumb spirit ”’ is cast out, men will edify themselves 
and others by speaking of those things which they have seen and 
heard. 


Joun MaclInnes 


Halkirk, 
Caithness. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
THE WITNESS OF LUKE TO CHRIST? 


Tue present reviewer had the privilege of reviewing in Tue Evanceiicar 
Quarterty Dr. Stonehouse’s Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ, which was 
published in 1944. He had also the privilege of hearing the lectures which appear 
in this new book in expanded form, when they were delivered in the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh, in April, 1949. 

One or two points may be noted in each of the eight chapters of this important and 
valuable book. 

The first chapter is of an introductory character. Good reasons are given for 
adhering to the traditional view with regard to the authorship of Luke and Acts. In 
spite of the strong arguments advanced by Harnack and others to prove that the 
writer of the “ We” passages in Acts was the writer of the rest of the book, as Dr. 
Stonehouse reminds us, Windisch and other over-sceptical critics “ remain uncon- 
vinced.”” Dr. Stonehouse, quite rightly, “ remains unconvinced ” by such carping 
and captious criticism (pp. 15 ff.). Dr. Stonehouse also deals faithfully with Dr. 
H. J. Cadbury’s attempt to invalidate Hobart’s thesis with regard to the medical 
language of Luke (pp. 19, 20). Hobart’s list of words may require to be weeded out 
to some extent, but his main thesis, so ably defended by Harnack and others, seems 
to us more than reasonable. In spite of all Cadbury’s arguments, we feel strongly 
inclined to agree with Zahn when he said: “ Hobart has proved for everyone, for 
whom anything can be proved, that the author of the Lucan work was a man ac- 
quainted with the technical language of Greek medicine, in fact, a Greek physician.” 

The second chapter deals with “ Christianity according to the Prologue”. Dr. 
Stonehouse argues convincingly against Cadbury’s view that Luke claims in the 
Prologue to have been an eyewitness of the events in the life of Jesus (pp. 34-9). It 
seems to us really extraordinary that anybody should ever have seriously thought 
that such an idea is contained in the Prologue, which seems clearly to say the very 
opposite. The main impact made by the Prologue, Dr. Stonehouse says, is that “ it 
gives explicit expression to the conviction, which obviously all the writers of the New 
‘Testament share, that Christianity is true and is capable of confirmation by appeal 
to what had happened. Christianity according to Luke was no mere ideology, nor a 
pragmatic or positivist philosophy of life or ethic. For him it stood or fell with the 
objective reality of certain happenings, which took place in the full light of day, in 
the midst of a considerable company who made up the membership of the Christian 
Church, were reported by competent witnesses, and had become widely known ” 
(Pp. 44» 45): ; 

The third chapter deals with “ The Gospel and the Historical Beginnings”. It 
is impressive to note how Luke, in the early chapters of his Gospel, is revealed as a 
writer whose aim it was, not to write a full biography of Jesus, but to bear witness to 
Jesus as the Son of God and the Saviour of the world. “ The very presence in the 
world of this babe of Bethlehem, well before His public ministry could be dis- 
charged in terms of deeds and words, was acknowledged as the manifestation of the 
divine action of salvation” (p. 54). ‘“‘ As the One who is begotten through the 
coming of the Holy Spirit and the overshadowing of the Most High, He is ap- 
propriately called the Son of God (i. 35). But His coming is also viewed as being 
nothing less than the long-awaited coming of the Lord Himself (i. 17, 76; cf. i. 43, 

1The Witness of Luke to Christ. By N. B. Stonehouse, Th.D., Professor of New 


Testament in Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. (The Tyndale Press, 
39 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 1951. 184 pp. 75. 6d.). 
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ii. 11), 8o that we are confronted with the staggering paradox that He who is the 
Lord’s Anointed (Céristos Kyriou) is in truth the Lord Himself (Christos Kyriosy” 
(p. 50). “ Our general conclusion with regard to the approach of the early chapters 
of Luke is, accordingly, that biographical and secular interests are wholly or almost 
completely absent, and that Luke is everywhere an evangelist. He is demonstrating 
that, from the very beginning of the life of Jesus, the facts of His life, and Jesus as the 
great fact, were interpreted authoritatively as constituting glad tidings of salvation ” 
(pp. 66, 67). 

The fourth chapter contains a very careful study of the story, in the fourth 
chapter of Luke, of our Lord’s visit to the synagogue at Nazareth. Some may enter- 
tain doubts as to whether the conclusion at which Dr. Stonehouse arrives can really 
be justified, namely, that the supposed allusion in our Lord’s words recorded in 
Luke iv. 25-27 to the Gentile mission is “ left without basis in fact”. However 
that may be, there is much in this chapter that may well cause students to think twice 
before allowing themselves to be swayed by the cavils of J. M. Creed and others in 
connection with this narrative. 

The fifth chapter deals with “ The Galilean Ministry as a whole”. With regard 
to the perennial problem as to whether Matt. v—vii preserves a report of the same 
discourse as is given to us in the sixth chapter of Luke, Dr. Stonehouse wisely says 
that “‘ the details regarding the transmission of the Gospel tradition are not suffici- 
ently well known to permit a dogmatic judgment on questions of this kind ” (p. 100). 
Various difficulties in connection with the order of events in Luke, as compared with 
the order in Mark, are dealt with helpfully and effectively. 

The sixth chapter is entitled, “ From Galilee to Jerusalem”. We have here a 
competent discussion of the problems suggested by the great central section of Luke 
variously called “The Lucan Travel Narrative ” or “'The Great Interpolation ” 
(Luke ix. 51—xviii. 14). In connection with the message sent by Jesus to Herod 
Antipas (Luke xiii. 32, 33), Dr. Stonehouse writes these arresting words: “The 
sovereign self-assurance of Jesus expressed here is unintelligible apart from the 
recognition of His consciousness of Messianic authority. His work is not done by 
Herod’s leave. There is a compulsion that transcends political pressure and the 
constraint of expediency. . . . If Herod had had ears to hear, he would have acknow- 
ledged that He whom he would fain have killed had come with divine authority and 
power ” (pp. 121, 122). 

The seventh chapter deals with “ Death and Resurrection”. Dr. Stonehouse’s 
argument in support of his contention that “ a compelling case for the omission of 
Luke xxii. 19b, 20 has not been made out”’ is one of the finest examples in the book 
of his minute and painstaking scholarship (pp. 131-8). His reasoning is incisive and, 
on the whole, convincing. He refutes, with outstanding success, the idea that is so 
dear to some radical critics, that “ Luke presents a perspective with regard to the 
significance of the death of Christ remarkably divergent from that found in the 
other Synoptics”’. 

The last chapter deals with “ The Kingdom and the Messiah ”. In opposition to 
Wrede’s contention that Luke reveals a Christology more primitive than other New 
Testament writers, Dr. Stonehouse adduces the fact that Luke reports (x. 22) words 
of Jesus that contain “ an unambiguous claim of deity on the part of Jesus” (p. 167) 
and the fact that, according to Luke i. 32 f., “ the kingship is eserza/, and therefore it 
possesses a transcendent character that corresponds with the view of Messiahship 
which Jesus, by implication, claimed when He taught that the Christ is not merely 
Son of David but also his Lord ” (p. 169). 

Some English scholars, purists or pedants, whichever word may be preferred, may 
criticise some feature of Dr. Stonehouse’s vocabulary. They may not approve, for 
example, of such a phrase as “ religiously colourful ” (p. 25). “ Historism ” (p. 53) 
is a rather unusual word, and so also is “ anticlimactic” (p. 128). Dr. Stonehouse 
uses at least three times the adjective “ meaningful” (pp. 24, 132, 169). It isa 
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rather unusual adjective on this side of the Atlantic, though we have encountered it 
fairly often in American writers. 

Much of this book is severely technical and some who are unversed in the 
niceties and subtleties of New Testament Criticism may occasionally find it rather 
stiff reading. Hard knocks are dealt out continually against what is described as the 
“extreme scepticism” of scholars like Creed, Cadbury and Windisch, but the 
strictures are always scrupulously fair, and, for that reason, are all the more effective. 
The scholarship throughout is profound. 

The chief feature of the book, however, is one that has already been made plain. 
It is written from the standpoint from which Luke wrote, the standpoint of adoration 
and worship. It is unmistakably the work of a man who can say with the utmost 
| “ Thou art the King of glory, O Christ; Thou art the Everlasting Son of the 

ather.” 
AvEexanveR Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


A WESTMINSTER HARMONY? 


Tuis book should be found useful by any who may desire to give themselves to the 
serious study of the theology of the Westminster Standards. Three of them, the 
Confession of Faith, the Larger Catechism and the Shorter Catechism, can be studied 
together here and compared each with each. It is specially helpful to have the 
Larger Catechism set before us here, as so many nowadays have never seen that 
document. The format of the book may not please everybody, as they may regard it 
as being rather awkward to handle, the pages measuring 104 inches by 8 inches. 

There are three columns on each page. In the first column, the different sections 
of the Confession of Faith are printed; in the second column, over against each 
section, the relevant statement, if any, of the Larger Catechism is printed, and in the 
third column the relevant statement, if any, of the Shorter Catechism. 

There are some very suggestive explanatory notes. In connection with the full 
and majestic fifth section of the first chapter of the Confession of Faith, attention is 
drawn to the fourth answer in the Larger Catechism, which says: “ The Scriptures 
manifest themselves to be the Word of God ”, that is, “ they are self-evidencing, seen 
to be true in their own light—the light of what they are and what they do.” Then 
Dr. Green quotes the words which President Woodrow Wilson sent as a personal 
message to all American soldiers in the war of 1914-18: “‘ When you have read the 
Bible, you will know that it is the Word of God, because you will have found the 
key to your own heart, your own happiness, and your own duty ”’ (p. 21). 

Dealing with the “ communion of saints”, Dr. Green says that this phrase 
“ embodies a grand spiritual fact, viz., that all godly, believing people from remote 
ages and distant lands to the here and the now constitute one brotherhood and share 
substantially the same privileges and hopes. ‘The practice of the communion of 
saints involves the cultivation of the sense of unity and community with all true 
believers living and dead. ‘The idea may be too mystical for most, yet the realisation 
of it would enlarge the boundaries of life ” (p. 194). 

The third section of chapter xxviii of the Confession of Faith reads: “ The 
communion which the saints have with Christ, doth not make them in any wise 
partakers of the substance of His Godhead, or to be equal with Christ in any respect: 
either of which to affirm, is impious and blasphemous. Nor doth their communion 
one with another as saints, take away or infringe the title or property which each man 
hath in his goods and possessions.”” On that statement Dr. Green makes these 

1 A Harmony of the Westminster Presbyterian Standards. By James Benjamin Green 
Professor Emeritus of Systematic Theology and Homiletics, Columbia Theological 
rae eeere Georgia. U.S.A. (John Knox Press, Richmond, Virginia. 1951. 
231 pp- 93-50 
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comments that it “ is meant to safeguard the doctrine of communion of saints from 
two erroneous opinions: one relating to the saints’ communion with Christ; the 
other relating to their communion with one another. A few extremists have held 
the notions here condemned. This section has little value for this present time. Its 
interest is mainly historical” (p. 195). Whatever may be the case with regard to the 
first notion, surely the second notion is a very popular and widespread one in the 
modern world, although, of course, those who defend it can scarcely be regarded as 
belonging to the saints. It seems rather surprising that a writer belonging to a 
country which would appear to have what may almost be described as a morbid 
dread of the pernicious plottings of Communists should have written the words we 
have quoted. 

The author manifests throughout the whole of his book a real enthusiasm for the 
theology of the Westminster Standards. In his Preface he gives two reasons why 
these Standards ought to be studied. The first is, that they are important historic 
documents. “ No right-thinking person wishes to break with the past. He wants to 
consecrate it, not sacrifice it. The only way to consecrate and conserve the past is to 
preserve and perpetuate its values.” The second reason is, that the Westminster 
Standards have present-day value. They contain a system of doctrine, a creed, and a 
creed is a necessity, a necessity of thought, a necessity of character, a necessity of 
instruction and a necessity of fellowship and co-operation. Those who demand a 
creedless Christianity, a religion without a theology, are sharply criticised. “This 
demand has been called pious nonsense. Leave off the pious—call it simply nonsense. 
To say of a man that he has no creed is tantamount to saying that he has no in- 
telligence and no character.” 

This book may move some to read and study for themselves documents of which 
they may have formed a poor opinion, because they have been relying entirely on 
hearsay. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


ROMAN DOGMA AND SCRIPTURE TRUTH! 


Tus book is an old friend in a new guise. When the first edition of it appeared about 
twenty years ago, a very favourable review of it appeared in Tue EvanceticaL 
Quarrerty for January, 1932, written by the late Professor Robert Morton, D.D. 

The extent of the changes made in this new edition are indicated by Mr. Parsons 
in his Foreword, where he says: “ Here and there a few lines have been rewritten, 
but for the most part the book is in Dr. Stewart’s own words. Chapter IV (‘ Priest- 
hood and its Functions’) is a précis of two of the chapters in the original edition, and 
two more chapters, those dealing with the way of salvation and sacramental grace, 
have been omitted entirely. To some extent these subjects are touched upon in other 
parts of the book. The final chapter I have added in place of Dr. Stewart’s con- 
clusion, which was a rousing challenge to his fellow-countrymen to vigorous action.” 
That final chapter is entitled “‘ Some Practical Issues”, and two of these are “ Mixed 
Marriages ” and “ Convent Schools”. 

Dr. Stewart had a lucid and attractive style of writing, and this book shows him 
at his best. He is often scathing but is always scrupulously fair, and his book is an 
excellent manual on the controversy with Romanism, proving conclusively, over 
and over again, that “‘ Roman Dogma’”’, when submitted to the acid test of “ Scrip- 
ture Truth”, is often hopelessly astray on many of the fundamental tenets of New 
Testament Christianity. 

1 Roman Dogma and Scripture Truth. By Alexander Stewart, D.D. Edited and revised 


by Martin Parsons, M.A. (The Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 39 Bedford Square, London, 
-C.1. 1951. 112 pp. 25. 6d.) 
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To the Bibliography at the end of the book there might be added: Dr. Robert 
Weir’s Romanism and Protestantism (Guild Textbooks, Church of Scotland); Rev. 
J. B. Nichol’s Evangelical Belief; Dr. R. R. Welsh’s The People and the Priest; Dr. 
J. A. Bain’s The Developments of Roman Catholicism; and Principal F. J. Paul’s 
(Belfast) Romanism and Evangelical Christianity. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION! 


Some of our readers will remember Dr. McDowell as the author of an earlier book, 
Son of Man and Suffering Servant, which was reviewed in our QuarTeRty in 
July 1945. It was evident in that book that he united up-to-date Biblical scholarship 
with a firm grasp of the heart of the Gospel message and complete loyalty to the 
historic Christian faith. We therefore took up this latest book of his expecting 
something worth reading and thinking about, and we were not disappointed. That 
does not mean to say that we were immediately convinced that all his exegesis of 
Revelation was right; as he asks himself, “ who can ever be certain of the answers to 
all the questions connected with the book of Revelation?” But he sets about his 
task of interpreting the book in the proper way; he knows that the present-day 
relevance of the book will be most evident and convincing when it is studied in the ~ 
light of the situation amid which it made its appearance. 

That situation, as we know, belongs to the second half of the first Christian 
century; but when we try to date it more exactly we find some problems which give 
us pause. Dr. McDowell gives reasons “ for rejecting the Neronic date in favour of 
the Domitianic date”. We agree that it is post-Neronic; Nero is certainly referred 
to as dead. But if we make our two termini for the date of Revelation 69 and 96 
(as we may safely do), there are some features which may point to the earlier 
rather than the later part of that period. For example, if Dr. McDowell is right in 
thinking that John has the Herodian temple in mind in chapter xi, it hardly seems 
consonant with the wording of the first three verses of that chapter to say that the 
temple “ had been in ruins twenty-five years when John wrote ”’. 

But these are points of minor importance. Dr. McDowell is concerned with the 
message of the book as a whole—and he rightly views it as a unitary whole. Reve- 
lation, he finds, presents “‘ The Great Drama of the Sovereignty of God ”. Chapters 
i to iii introduce the drama; the drama itself consists of two Acts, each comprising 
seven scenes. Act I ends with the seventh trumpet at the end of chapter xi; Act II 
begins with the vision of the woman, the man-child and the dragon in chapter xii 
and ends with the vision of the New Jerusalem (xxii. 5). Verses 6 to 21 of chapter 
xxii constitute the epilogue to the drama. 

The three heptads of the seals, trumpets and bowls display the divine sovereignty 
in history under three aspects: the seals unfold “ History’s Pageant of Suffering ”’; 
the trumpets proclaim “ The Tragedy of Unrepenting Humanity”; the bowls 
“ reveal the wrath of God as it is manifested specifically against an earthly govern- 
ment which sets itself against the rule of God in Christ”. 

Dr. McDowell carries over into this study the special interest in the concept of 
the divine kingdom which he treated in some detail in his earlier book. His eschato- 
logy, so far as the kingdom of God is concerned, is mainly “ realised”. Thus, he 
emphasises that the present tense, “ they reign ”’, is the correct reading in v. 10; but 
his interpretation becomes clearest when he comes to xi. 15, where he translates: 
“The rule over the world became our Lord’s, and his Christ’s: and he shall reign for 

1 The Meaning and Message of the Book of Revelation. By Edward A. McDowell, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. (Broadman Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 1951. xii, 224 pp. $ 2.75.) 
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ever and ever.” Here a strong case can be made out for interpreting the passage of the 
yet future consummation of the kingdom. Our author himself sees the strength of this 
case, since the judgment of the dead and the rewarding of the saints are mentioned 
in the same context; we are not satisfied that he has succeeded in removing the 
force of this argument. However, the words with which he concludes the exegesis of 
this passage indicate what he takes to be the message of Revelation, and they sum it 
up very well: “ The Seer of Patmos has reasserted the great doctrine of the Christian 
faith that Christ is King of kings and Lord of lords. From this point on his book will 
reveal the dramatic challenge to this sovereignty by an earthly sovereignty inspired 
by Satan. As his book draws to its close, we shall see the issue of this challenge in the 
vindication of his sublime assurance that Christ is King and that he shall reign for 
ever and ever.” 


F. F. B. 


THE INTELLECTUAL CHALLENGE OF THE GOSPEL} 


Proressor Van Tit has emerged as a vigorous exponent of the Protestant orthodoxy 
usually associated with the name of B. B. Warfield. As Professor of Apologetics at 
Westminster he has had ample opportunity to study recent movements in theology 
and philosophy, and he has submitted them to a rigorous criticism from his own 
standpoint. His most important work is the analysis of Barth and Brunner entitled 
The New Modernism, which was extensively reviewed in this journal some years ago. 

The present pamphlet is Professor Van Til’s Tyndale Lecture in Biblical 
Theology, which he delivered at Cambridge in 1950. Its contents may be sum- 
marised briefly. In an introduction the author states the contrast between the 
wisdom of the gospel and human wisdom as taught by Paul in 1 Corinthians i. 20-5. 
He cannot allow any possible accommodation between the two. The reason for this 
is that sin has blinded man to those of themselves perspicuous realities revealed even 
in nature, history and conscience. 

Having stated this thesis in terms which have almost a Barthian ring, Van Til 
now turns to consider the attempts which have been made to relate divine truth and 
human philosophy. In the course of a necessarily brief investigation he touches 
lightly upon the Protestant position, but mainly as an answer to Scholastic error. 
Generally speaking, he is more concerned to indicate the defects in Scholasticism and 
what he describes as inconsistent Protestantism than he is to state positively his own 
understanding of divine truth. In the course of his survey, he rejects with equal 
decisiveness not only the statement of modern Arminians and the teachings of the 
Barthian school, but the opinions of such varied thinkers as Alan Richardson, R. G. 
Collingwood, Herbert Butterfield and even Daniel Lamont. As Van Til sees it, 
these reinterpretations of Protestantism are all characterised by the same anxiety to 
combine a deterministic impersonalism on the one hand with an indeterministic 
personalism on the other. But he believes that the result is always a distortion of the 
true message given to us in the Word of God. 

The argument is carried through impressively, for the author has read widely 
and he has given careful thought to the issues involved. In a general way the thesis 
will undoubtedly command the assent of those who are loyal to Scriptural and 
Reformed truth, but it must stil] be noted that there are certain disturbing features 
in the enquiry as Van Til conducts it. 

In the first place, the author fails to state positively his own understanding of the 
gospel in intellectual terms. He takes it for granted that his own orthodoxy is 
identical with Scriptural truth and proceeds to judge the opinions of all others in 
accordance with that basic assumption. Now quite probably the assumption is 

1 The Intellectual Challenge of the Gospel. By Cornelius Van Til, ThM., Ph.D. 


Professor of Apologetics, Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. (The 
Tyndale Press, Londan. 1950. 48 pp. 25.) 
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right, but that is surely a main point at issue, for a theologian like Barth believes 
that the orthodoxy for which Van Til contends is itself a perversion of the divine 
wisdom in terms of an all too human philosophising. Naturally too much cannot be 
expected in a single lecture, but surely it is necessary that the author’s own arrange- 
ment of the perspicuous truths of Scripture should be demonstrated and vindicated 
before he proceeds to a wholesale denunciation of the arrangements of others, 

But second, it is a conspicuous fact that Van Til does not make any very decided 
effort even to understand the theories which he so decisively rejects. This is true 
even in the short discussion of the Scholastic interrelating of natural and super- 
natural truth, in which he makes no attempt to see the problem as the Scholastics saw 
it or to appreciate the care with which they faced and tried to overcome the diffi- 
culties. Even allowing that the Scholastic solution was erroneous and dangerous, it 
is surely wrong to condemn that solution without the slightest effort at a sympathetic 
understanding. 

An even more alarming feature is that Van Til actually forces his opponents to 
adopt positions which they themselves have no desire to adopt. He does this in 
many ways. He picks out individual statements and divorces them from their 
context. He considers thinkers in a group and ascribes to the whole group the 
distinctive teaching of the individual. He seizes on an idea or an assertion, forces it 
into his own logical processes, and then describes the result as the underlying teaching 
of his opponent. And he remains blind to any element of Scriptural truth which is 
present in the approach or in the detailed utterances of the scholars whom he feels it 
his solemn duty to denounce. But surely there can be no real value in a discussion 
which is carried on along lines such as these. Even the truth in Van Til’s own 
position is compromised by its association with generalised criticisms and judgments 
which impress only by their plausibility and not by their perspicuous truth. 

In short, the lecture is profoundly disappointing, The author has an able mind 
and he stands for a position which we believe to be substantially the true one. But he 
is squandering his energies and abilities on a mode of apologetic which is futile and 
even illegitimate. It is right and necessary to state the Reformed understanding. 
It is right and necessary to defend it, so long as we remember that it is itself subject 
to the supreme authority of the Word of God. But it is neither right nor necessary 
to defend it by presenting the views of its opponents in terms of what we ourselves 
imagine they either may or ought to be. To fight out the battle in the sphere of 
wordy generalisation is to increase the risk of confusion, misunderstanding and 
falsehood. Let concrete issues be faced, and then and then only will the truth and 
error in each interpretation be disclosed. 

G. W. Bromitey. 
Bible Churchmen’s College, 
Bristol. 


NEW BIRTH?! 


Ir 1s surely an encouraging sign that the first theological volume of the Edinburgh 
University Press should consist of a doctrinal presentation of the fact of regeneration. 
For many years the new birth has been studied almost exclusively in its psychological 
aspects, except where it is related to some alleged sacramental efficacy, and the great 
dogmatic studies of past centuries have been largely overlooked. But the present 
volume marks an important return to the pre-psychological tradition, and we may 
welcome it both for what it is in itself and also as a happy augury for the future. 

1 New Birth. A Study of the Evangelical Doctrine of Conversion in the Protestant Fathers. 
By Bernhard Citron, Ph.D., Minister of the Pleasance Church and Warden of New 
College Settlement, Edinburgh. With a Preface by the Right Rev. Hugh Watt, D.D., 
D.Litt., Principal Emeritus of New College. £ inburgh: At the University Press. 
moe University Press Publications: Theology, No. 1.] 1951. xvi, 215 pp. 
215. net. 
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The work is written by one who knows the experience of regeneration, and to 
that extent it is ‘existential’ in the best sense: it is a work which is related to personal 
life at the deepest possible level. The author was a Jew by birth, but through the 
instrumentality of the Scottish mission in Budapest he accepted the Christian faith. 
The personal experience of conversion is the starting point of the whole enquiry and 
it preserves Dr. Citron from entering upon what might otherwise have been an 
act of merely external and cold-blooded dissection. 

But Dr, Citron does not make the mistake of thinking that the doctrine of 
regeneration is simply ‘the portrayal of an individual experience. The doctrine 
cannot be divorced from the experience, but the experience is of God and therefore 
it is neither autonomous nor in the last resort primary. Hence it is necessary to relate 
the experience both to the form of Scripture and also to the varied formulations of 
historical theology. The author is aware, of course, that the variations in presentation 
correspond in large measure to the variations in experience, but he avoids the human- 
istic conclusion that the doctrine is simply an intellectual codification of the ex- 
perience. Experience and doctrine alike are given of God, and that means that 
behind the variations there are certain basic and necessary themes which may be 
said to characterise all Christian teaching on the subject. 

Strictly, regeneration may no doubt be equalled with conversion, but Dr. 
Citron sees that such isolation is artificial, and in its broadest and fullest sense re- 
generation is co-extensive with the whole of the Christian life from its first conception 
to its consumation in heaven. Hence a study of the new birth must begin with the 
operation of the Trinity and carry us through to eternal life, although always in 
relation to the one decisive point of conversion to God. The inter-relatedness of 
doctrine is thus seen, and a valuable light is also shed both upon the individual 
subject and upon the distinctive emphases given to it in the different traditions. 

At points it would be possible to dissent from individual statements or judgments, 
but if the main contention of the author be adopted, it is better that the work should 
be commended for its basic truth. This is indeed the type of theological study which 
is greatly needed at the present time. It is written not only with competence but 
with reverence, and to read it is to refresh the spirit as well as to engage and stimulate 
the mind. 

G. W. Bromuzer. 
Bible Churchmen’s College, 
Bristol. 


NIEBUHR’S THEOLOGY! 


Ir 1s admittedly difficult to appraise the work of a living thinker, and this study of . 
Niebuhr by Professor Carnell of California suffers to some extent from the inevitable 
limitation imposed upon a contemporary. The work has been done with great 
diligence and competence. Professor Carnell has read Niebuhr’s writings with care 
and he has summarised his main ideas with fairness and judgment. But there is 
lacking that ability to seize upon the significant or crucial elements which marks all 
great criticism, and for the most part the book reads more like a précis of Niebuhr’s 
works, a “ potted Niebuhr ”’, than a serious evaluation of his teaching. 

If that were all, the book would have little value, for it is obviously more re- 
warding, if more exacting, to read Niebuhr himself. But if Professor Carnell’s book 
does not commend itself as a great work of criticism, it has an interest of its own as the 
attempt of an avowedly conservative Evangelical to grapple with the ideas of one who 
has tried to create a new synthesis of traditional belief and the critical reassessment. 
The attempt is all the more valuable in that it comes from within America itself, 

1 The T. of Reinhold Niebuhr. By Edward John Carnell, Th.D., Ph.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, California. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1951. 250 pp. $ 3-50.) 
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from one who views the issues in the same form and in much the same proportion or 
perspective as Niebuhr himself. 

From this angle we may single out three points for criticism and comment. 
First, it may be noted that the author’s basic divergences from Niebuhr do not blind 
him to the real greatness of Niebuhr and to the value and truth of many of his 
analyses. Professor Carnell has faults to find at many points, but he does not stoop to 
vulgar abuse nor does he withhold well-merited praise. As he says himself, “ I have 
found it both natural and necessary to divide my estimate of Niebuhr’s final worth. 
On the one hand, his fundamental psychological understanding of the inevitability 
of pride and egotistic self-assertiveness. . . . plus his excellent expression of ‘ agape’ 
love as the final definition of the law of life, are, on the whole, both profound and 
convincing. . . . On the other hand, the epistemological and metaphysical piles 
which support these insights are hardly adequate. Niebuhr tends to draw im- 
plications from his initial observations which are far from compelling.” 

Second, and in line with this, Professor Carnell does lay his finger upon several 
weak spots in Niebuhr’s thought. To start with, he complains quite legitimately 
that Niebuhr will quote Scripture as authoritative where it suits his purpose and 
discard it where it does not. More seriously, his refusal to allow the possibility of the 
sinlessness of a teniporal Jesus involves him necessarily in a heterodox and precarious 
Christology. In fact, Niebuhr has to make a sharp differentiation between the 
eternal Christ and the historical Jesus, and the destruction of the unity of Christ’s 
person carries with it the dissolution of the reality of the Incarnation. Other points 
could be mentioned, but these will be sufficient to show that attention is drawn to 
real weaknesses or difficulties in Niebuhr’s thought. 

Finally, it is to be noted that Professor Carnell does not develop his criticisms 
with any great force or compulsion, and this is the most disappointing feature of his 
work. Professor Carnell seems to take it for granted that if he can only indicate 
Niebuhr’s departures from the traditional Reformed doctrine his task is complete. 
The result is strikingly feeble and negative. Objections to Niebuhr’s thought which 
are weighty and valid in themselves reduce themselves to occasional and usually 
scrappy interjections which do little to commend the Reformed faith and make little 
impression upon the solidity and worth of Niebuhr’s suggested alternative. If 
Evangelical theology is to recapture the initiative in the theological world it will 
surely have to do something more sustained and constructive than this, and it could 
do worse than begin not merely with an exposition but with a developed criticism 
and refutation of Niebuhr’s work. 

The following errors have been noted in the text: the omission of the “a” in 
“‘ metaphysics” on p. 47; the substitution of an “o” for the “a” in " dialectic ” on 
the page-headings pp. 95-123; the misspelling of “ aimee on p. 140 and 
“ understanding ” on p. 168; and “ than”’ for “ that” on p. 171. 

Bible Churchmen’s College, Cm ene 
Bristol. 


OUR HOPE OF SURVIVAL! 


Tuis forcible and clearly written book of 133 pages deserves attention. It is written 
primarily for Americans but deals with conditions which are almost world wide. Dr. 
Murray aims at bringing hope and confidence to the great multitude who are 
perplexed and alarmed amid the conditions and the dangers of the present age when 
so many cherish the sentiment expressed in a line of Arlington Robinson, “I cannot 
find my way, there is no star.” 

The author is becoming widely known as a writer and lecturer. He serves the 
oldest Presbyterian Church in Boston and shows keen insight into present day 


1 Our Hope of Survival in an Age of Crisis. By George L. Murray, D.D. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigaaros 133 Pp. $ 1.50.) “ " 
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problems and insists that Scriptural principles are relevant in every sphere of life. 
He is obviously a close student of current literature, and, with great skill, he builds 
up a picture of our present age based largely on the writings of men who are, today, 
well known in their respective fields. The picture is not at all reassuring. He finds 
that the facile optimism of the past generation as to human nature is shattered. 
“ Our instincts and observations now contradict the theories of human nature we 
taught for many years.” 

The great danger of the present hour comes not so much from “ misuse of 
atomic energy as from human wickedness”. In proof, he cites the newspapers as 
proving that in U.S.A. “ninety million dollars worth of property changes hands 
every year by theft’. “ Each day of the year an average of two hundred and eleven 
offences come under the category of murder, manslaughter, rape, and robbery, to 
say nothing of less serious offences.” “ More than one out of every three marriages 
are dissolved in the law courts.”’ Such facts are symptomatic of an age when religious 
sanctions have been nullified for very many. Such considerations apply to many 
lands besides U.S.A. This is the result of “ the utter materialism of life with its 
derivatives graft and greed ” which is affecting society just as a deadly disease does 
the human body. 

In giving so gloomy a description of our sorely undermined civilisation the 
author quotes not only from the most recent writers but from such well known men 
as Spengler, Arnold Toynbee, Albert Schweitzer, Nicolai Berdyaev, Pitirim 
Sorokin, and Hilaire Belloc. Such men, says Murray, “ wrote the vision and made 
it plain at a time when the world was less apt to listen than it is today ”. 

In an arresting way Dr. Murray shows that Democracy can only endure as long 
as men are subject to the laws of God, and he backs up his views by quotations from a 
series of eminent men from Lewis Mumford to Sir Stafford Cripps. 

One of the major tragedies of our age is that “ we are practically destitute of any 
real unalterable moral standards”. Even among some theologians “ God is con- 
sidered to be as impersonal as Spring or Winter and scarcely entitled to be regarded as 
a ‘ rson Pg 

“ The lack of Divine standards for conduct and the corruption of our prevailing 
human standards have now brought us to such a hardened condition that we are 
no longer shocked by crime.” 

Dr. Murray finds a close parallel between the godless conditions of the eighteenth 
century and the conditions of the present time. As the English-speaking world was 
saved by the Evangelical Revival then, the Gospel can save our age also, says the 
author, and he gives solid grounds for the faith that is in him. 

The Church must face a confused world with a “ Thus saith the Lord ”, and 
regain the divine vision which she has lost. 

In the Bible we have an authoritative book given by God and we must speak 
with authority as did Wesley and the great preachers of his day. ‘This was the secret 
of their success. 

In regard to the bearing of modern scientific discoveries on the Christian faith, 
Dr. Murray makes effective use of quotations from Christian thinkers like Bernard 
Iddings Bell and Elton Trueblood. The latter quotes the words of a great physicist 
who sought spiritual consolation in the Churches and found no life in them. “ Here, 
said the physicist, was a world on the very brink of a new hell, and these people had 
no sense of urgency or of power.” This, contends Murray, is because the Church 
does not stand foursquare on the authority of the Word of God. No wonder there 
there is a drift to the Church of Rome. 

Dr. Murray has a trenchant criticism of the Christian Ministry at the present 
time, and deplores the lack of theology in our pulpits. He cordially approves the 
arresting words of Dorothy Sayers: “ I shall and will affirm that the reason why the 
Churches are discredited today is not that they are too bigoted about theology, but 
that they have run away from theology. The Church of Rome alone has retained her 
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prestige because she puts theology in the foreground of her teaching.” While one 
cannot endorse this sweeping generalisation of Miss Sayers in its entirety, it contains, 
unfortunately, only too much truth. 

Dr. Murray complains of various kinds of “ carnality ” which have exercised a 
deadly influence on Church life, and led the Church “ into all sorts of vagaries alien 
to its true function ”. 

There is a rousing chapter on “ The Liberal Jumble ” and its disastrous results; 
and the final chapter is on “ The Christian Salvation ’’. Christ sent His disciples to 
“ preach the Gospel to every creature” and the Church must cease wasting her 
strength on fruitless accessories and “ return to the original God-ordained task ”’. 
The preacher must present God’s plan of salvation to meet the needs of a sin-stricken 
world. Emphasis must be laid on the holiness of God and His relationship to sinful 
man. “ Our little essays on morals leave people cold.” 

The greatest service the Church can render to mankind, according to this book, 
is exactly the simple service God has commanded the Church to perform—to make 
known “ the word of reconciliation ”’. 

Dr. Murray’s message is timely. He believes firmly that the Scriptures are the 
expression of God’s will for men and nations. 

The book holds the attention from start to finish. No words are wasted. It goes 
straight to the point with courage and conviction based on sound argument. It 
deals with vital issues and its message is needed by the Church throughout the world. 


Free Church College, A. M. Renwick. 
Edinburgh. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Evangelicalism in England. By E. J. Poole-Connor. (Fellowship of Independent 
Evangelical Churches, Inc., 30 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.r1. 
1951. vii, 297 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue main body of this book reviews the history of evangelical Christianity in 
England from the period immediately preceding the Reformation to the nineteenth 
century. This is preceded by a brief account of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
and followed by an assessment of the position to-day and the prospects for the future. 
In this last section it is plain that Mr. Poole-Connor sees little evangelical promise in 
the contemporary ecumenical movement. We are surprised, however, that he does 
not pay more attention to the revival of Biblical theology which is such an en- 
couraging feature of the present day. 

The author is well known as a leader of the lately formed Fellowship of In- 
dependent Evangelical Churches. ‘This “ orthodox section of Nonconformity ”’, he 
says, “ is unsectarian to the extent that it is identified with no sectional view save that 
of Evangelicalism; it is denominational only in the sense that it bears a name by 
which it desires to be known.” He reviews several other connexions, churches, 
movements and missions which are unmistakably evangelical, but these he regards as 
exceptions in English Christianity to-day. “ Apart from these exceptions . . . and 
viewed in connection with the larger denominations, Christianity in England is no 
longer Evangelical.” Of the accuracy of this picture our English readers are no 
doubt in a position to judge for themselves. 

But there is nothing negative or sectional about the book. Evangelical readers 
who have forgotten what the evangelical faith and life really is, or who do not realise 
what a glorious heritage is theirs, should make it their business to read it, in order 
that they may be better equipped to value, maintain and pass on what they themselves 
have received. The Reformation of the sixteenth century, the Puritan ascendancy of 
the seventeenth, the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth, and similar movements 
of the nineteenth, are most interestingly dealt with in these pages. And it is good to 
see such a worthy tribute paid to the memory of C. H. Spurgeon. 
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From Mr. Poole-Connor’s references to T. R. Glover we gather that he was not 
personally acquainted with him. Glover was no theologian, and he loved to say and 
write things to rub orthodox people the wrong way. But Dr. Underwood’s testimony 
(quoted in a foot-note on p. 252) can be confirmed by many more orthodox than he, 
who were in a position to know the real T.R.G.: one had only to hear him recite 
the hymn “ Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness ”’ to know how basic to his religious 
life was his “evangelical experience of the forgiveness of sins”. Some people, 
mercifully, are more inconsistent than others! 


Der heilige Krieg im Alten Israel. By Gerhard von Rad, Professor in the University 
of Géttingen. (Zwingli-Verlag, 15-17 Cramerstrasse, Ztirich 4. 1951. 84 pp. 
Sw. fr. 7.50.) 


This latest addition (No. 20) to the dbhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments is the expansion of a paper read by the author at the meeting of the 
British Society for Old ‘Testament Study held at Bangor, North Wales, in July 1949. 

The Holy War in ancient Israel, Professor von Rad thinks, is a sacral institution 
to which insufficient attention has hitherto been paid. The ordinances for its conduct 
are preserved most fully in Deuteronomy, and the earlier historical books of the Old 
‘Testament contain a considerable number of references to it—from the days of Moses 
to those of Saul—from which its main features in actual practice may be deduced. 
These features, he discovers, are as follows: the institution was obligatory on the free 
men of military age, the summons was sent by means of trumpet-blowing, and 
obedience might be compelled by sending the dismembered portions of a carcase 
throughout the tribes; those who came together for war did so as the “ people of 
Jehovah ” (‘am yhwh), they were consecrated for the task, the expedition was 
preceded by a service of repentance (where necessary), by the consultation of the 
divine will and by the offering of sacrifice. The leader of the host then announces 
that Jehovah has given the enemy into their hand (the outcome is therefore assured 
in advance); Jehovah goes out in front of them; they set themselves in array before 
Him, for the war is His war and Israel must not fear but believe. The enemy is 
discouraged in advance; when the war-cry is raised (e.g. “ For Jehovah and 
Gideon! ”’), supernatural panic seizes them and they are thrown into confusion. 
The routed enemy and their property are placed under the ban (4érem). When the 
campaign is over, the host is dismissed with the command, “'To your tents, O 
Israel!” 

A modification of the older procedure can be traced with the new organisation. 
of the kingdom and the army under David. These modifications appear plainly in 
the post-Solomonic narrative literature. But the concept of the holy war plays an 
important part in the prophetic literature, where much of the old language survives 
in a spiritualised sense, This is not to be understood simply as the continued use of 
old military metaphors; the choice of such language is full of theological significance. 
In the light of all this, Professor von Rad deals suggestively with the exegesis of 
several passages in the prophetic writings, especially in the oracles of Isaiah. He 
ends by suggesting that there may have been a true revival of the idea of the holy 
war in the Maccabean revolt, although this is not the way in which the first book of 
Maccabees represents the matter. And one may wonder if our own generation has 
not witnessed a more recent revival in some degree of the same institution in Israel. 


Die Quellen der politischen Ethik des 1. Klemensbriefes. By Christian Eggenberger, 

D. Theol. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1951. 210 pp. Sw. fr. 11.00.) 

This treatise on The Sources of the Political Ethic of the First Epistle of Clement 
is an important contribution to the study of one of the earliest, if not absolutely the 
earliest, of non-canonical Christian documents. ‘Two points in particular are made 
by Dr. Eggenberger: the first, that the author of this document takes a more positive 
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and sympathetic attitude towards the Roman state than is usual in early Christian 
literature : the second, that the document shows some striking marks of relationship 
with contemporary Jewish and Gentile writings, and in particular exhibits so many 
points of contact with the discourses of Dion of Prusa (c. a.p. 100) that its dependence 
on these discourses cannot be doubted. The former point seems clearly established; 
we may refer to the prayer for rulers in chapter 61. The second requires further 
examination; literary relationship may be accounted for in more ways than 
direct dependence. If our author’s case were established, it would no doubt have 
implications for the authorship of 1 Clement. The document, of course, is anony- 
mous, except in so far as it is written by the Roman church to the church at Corinth; 
it is only towards the end of the second century that we find Clement clearly named 
as the writer. Dr. Eggenberger has not convinced us that Clement was not the 
writer, but he has opened up some very interesting lines of thought about Clement. 
And he has not only dealt penetratingly with some important questions of Christian 
antiquity; he has made his study relevant to the problem of Church-State relations 
to-day. We greatly regret that the author’s death, which took place before his work 
was published, prevents us from profiting further by his scholarly inquiries. 


Deuteronomy. Introduction and Commentary. By H. Cunliffe-Jones, Principal, 
Yorkshire United Independent College, Bradford. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., 
London. 1951. 191 pp. 85. 6d. net.) 


The Editors of the “Torch ” Bible Commentaries knew what they were doing 
when they entrusted the preparation of the volume on Deuteronomy to one who has 
made his name as a Biblical theologian rather than in the field of Old Testament 
science. As we read Principal Cunliffe-Jones’s commentary we are allowed to forget 
the current controversies about the date of Deuteronomy and its exact setting in the 
course of Israel’s religious development. He does, indeed, make his position in this 
respect clear at the outset, and if his exposition of Deuteronomy were closely bound 
up with his acceptance of the view of “ critical orthodoxy ”, we should have taken 
issue with him on this point. If we could bring ourselves to see that the law-book 
discovered in Josiah’s reign was no recent compilation, but a long-lost work which 
originally envisaged conditions widely different from those of the late seventh century 
B.c., we should be less likely to miss the main lessons of the book by concentrating 
too much on the law of the central sanctuary. Josiah did, of course, apply the 
Deuteronomic law as far as he could to the conditions of his own day, but these 
conditions do not provide an adequate life-setting for Deuteronomy. 

But our author is interested in the book of Deuteronomy for its own sake, and 
what he gives us is good theological exposition. We are always glad to see justice 
done to the character and achievement of Moses. Dr. Snaith has elsewhere expressed 
his opinion of Principal Cunliffe-Jones’s performance in words which command our 
agreement so completely that we take leave to quote them. “ The test of any 
commentary on Deuteronomy is what the author does with the Decalogue in 
Deuteronomy v. Does he point out that the preface to the Commandments is the 
affirmation of the saving strength of the God of Israel? This is in verse 6. Here it is 
a case of * Pass, friend, all is well’, for the author certainly does come down on this, 
good and hard. Throughout the Bible the key is God’s Saving Deeds. ‘The 
covenant always demands experience of God’s deliverance. The whole affair 
from beginning to end is a religion of grace. The book is much to be com- 
mended, especially to readers whose interest is religious rather than barely 
intellectual.” 

There are a few misprints, the most serious of which is “Bennett” for “Kennett” 
in the last line but one of p. 25. 
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Freedom in Action. Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By Peter R. Ackroyd. 
(London: Independent Press Ltd. 1951. 84 pp. 35. 6d. net.) 


This little book, by the Lecturer in Old Testament Studies in the University 
of Leeds, is the outcome of a course of lectures delivered at the invitation of the 
Bishop’s Stortford Free Church Federal Council. It is not a commentary on Acts, 
but reviews the main outline of Luke’s narrative and brings out the importance of the 
outstanding incidents. Dr. Ackroyd has grasped the main purpose and message of 
Acts, and makes them plain for his readers. He lays due stress on the predominant 
réle of the Holy Spirit in the course of events, and draws a salutary lesson for our 
own day. It is interesting to note his views on some of the critical points raised in the 
study of Acts: for example, he believes that the Council of Jerusalem followed the 
Galatian controversy, and that the Western Text preserves the original wording 
of the Apostolic Decree most faithfully. Bible class leaders and teachers of Scripture 
in schools will find this book very helpful. 


The Gospel. The Unification of the Four Gospels from the American Standard Version 
of the Bible. By Thos. G. Dietz, Graduate in Theology, Central Theological 
Seminary, Reformed Church in the U.S. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1951. xvi, 186 pp. $3.00.) 

Of the making of Diatessarons there seems to be no end. The reviewer must 
confess that he does not care for them; he feels that the four Gospel records, left as 
they are, combine to present a portrait of Christ more powerfully convincing than 
any version which weaves them into one continuous story. We lose something very 
valuable when the distinctions between the Evangelists are blurred, as they are 
bound to do in such a Harmony. But it is plain that many people think differently. 
The bishops of Upper Mesopotamia had a difficult task in the fifth century when 
they tried to make Syriac-speaking Christians give up Tatian’s Diatessaron in 
favour of the “ Gospel of the Separated Ones ”’, so attached had they become to the 
Gospel arranged as a continuous narrative. And from the number of such editions of 
the Gospel story which are still published it is evident that even to-day many readers 
like it so. Mr. Dietz’s arrangement of the Gospel material will be of interest to 
students of Gospel criticism and of the chronology of the life of Christ. We hope 
that the work will be a blessing to many a reader of the kind to whom the book is_ 
dedicated—“ the soul that seeks after righteousness and a knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, His teachings concerning life, and His assurances of eternal 
salvation in Him ”’, 


4 Harmony and Commentary on the Life of 8t. Paul: According to the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Pauline Epistles. By the Rev. Frank J. Goodwin, D.D. (Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1951. 240 pp. $2.50.) 

This is the reprint of a book first published several decades ago. It consists 
essentially of a life of Paul in the actual words of Acts and the Pauline letters, pas- 
sages referring to the same occasions being printed in parallel columns. The text 
used is that of the Authorised Version. After each section of Biblical text there is a 
commentary on it, based mainly on Meyer, Alford and Lightfoot, though account 
is taken here and there of W. M. Ramsay’s earlier work. Although the work might 
profitably have been brought up to date for this reissue, it strikes us as being of real 
use for the Bible student. 


Christus in den Doorgang van zijn Lijden. By Prof. Dr. Klaas Schilder. (J. H. Kok 

n.v., Kampen. 1951. 619 pp. 13.75 fl.) 

This is the second (revised and enlarged) edition of Vol. II of Dr. Schilder’s 
massive trilogy Christus in zijn Lijden (Christ in His Suffering). The first edition of 
the threefold work appeared in an English translation some twelve years ago, the 

20 
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second volume bearing the title Christ on Trial. It was reviewed in our pages by 
Professor Ross in January 1940. Here the passion narrative is reviewed from the 
preliminary inquiry in the house of Annas to the moment when Jesus leaves Pilate’s 
judgment hall to tread the dolorous way to the cross. One does not know which to 
admire most: the author’s literary grace, his theological scholarship, his spiritual 
insight, or his exegetical skill, ranging over the whole canon of Scripture. We can 
but hope that this new edition, like its predecessor, will soon be made available to 
English-speaking readers, to their immeasurable enrichment. 


Die Ontwikkeling van het Dogma in de Rooms Katholieke Theologie. By Dr. G. E. 
Meuleman. (J. H. Kok n.v., Kampen. 1951. 166 pp. 5.25 fl.) 


The Development of Dogma in Roman Catholic Theology is a doctoral thesis 
submitted to the Free University of Amsterdam. The author studied under 
Professor Berkouwer, to whom he expresses special indebtedness. He has given us 
an important study of a subject which has gained an added interest in quite recent 
times. He reviews the contributions made to the study of doctrinal development last 
century by J. A. Méhler of Tubingen and J. H. Newman in England, and by the 
Roman Catholic Modernists later on. Then he considers the scholastic reaction to the 
modernist movement, and the unsatisfactory character of the attempt to reconcile 
the view that the divine revelation was completed in the apostolic age with the belief 
in the evolution of dogma—the attempt to prove that the Church’s doctrine has 
always been one and the same. This leads him to consider the basic principles in- 
volved—the nature of divine revelation and of theological method—and to point out, 
from a Reformed theologian’s viewpoint, where Roman Catholic theology is at 
fault in these respects. The work is marked by great courtesy as well as by high 
learning; the author makes grateful acknowledgment of the helpfulness and hos- 
pitality shown him by two Dominican institutions in the Netherlands in the prosecu- 
tion of his research. 


Die literarische Einheit des Fohannesevangeliums. Der gegenwartige Stand der 
cinschlagigen Forschungen. By Eugen Ruckstuhl. (Paulusverlag, Freiburg in der 
Schweiz. 1951. xvii, 289 pp. Sw. fr. 13.00.) 


This study of the literary unity of St. John’s Gospel appears as No. 3 of the new 
series of Studia Friburgensia, published under the direction of the Dominican pro- 
fessors in the University of Freiburg, Switzerland. 

While one highly distinctive literary style seems to most readers to pervade the 
whole Fourth Gospel, several critics have distinguished various sources in it. None 
has carried this analytic process so far as Rudolf Bultmann of Marburg, who finds 
two main sources underlying the Gospel—a Redengue//e or Sayings Source and a 
Semeiagquelle, a source consisting of a collection of miracle stories. ‘The greater part 
of Ruckstuhl’s work is devoted to an examination of Bultmann’s thesis. First he 
gives an orderly account of Bultmann’s analysis—much more orderly than Bultmann 
himself gives, for the various pieces of Bultmann’s thesis lie scattered here and there 
throughout his commentary—and then proceeds to a systematic criticism of it. After 
dealing with Bultmann he reviews the hypothesis propounded by Eduard Schweizer 
in Ego Eimi (1939), and adds further considerations in support of the position that 
the Gospel bears the impress of the mind and style of a single author. Lastly he 
subjects to critical examination the theory of Joachim Jeremias, that the section 
John vi. 5rb—58 is not an authentic part of the Gospel. This is an important and 
conservative contribution to Johannine criticism. 
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The Biblical Doctrine of the Wrath of God. By R. V. G. Tasker, M.A., B.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University of London. (London: 
The Tyndale Press. 1951. 48 pp. 25.) 

This monograph contains the Tyndale Lecture in Biblical Theology for 195r. 
Professor Tasker deplores the “ widespread neglect and indeed denial of the doctrine 
of the divine wrath ” in recent years—a doctrine which, he says, “ safeguards the 
essential distinction between Creator and creature, which sin is ever seeking to 
minimise or obliterate. Without a realisation of this wrath we are unlikely to have 
that ‘fear of God which is the beginning of wisdom’.” Beginning with Rom. i.18, 
he makes a careful study of the Biblical presentation of the doctrine, and gives ample 
and welcome confirmation of the principle that sound Christian theology is rooted 
in sound Biblical exegesis. 


The New Temple. A Study in the Origins of the Catechetical “ Form” of the Church 
in the New Testament. By Alan Cole, Ph.D. (London: The Tyndale Press. 
1951.55 pp. 25. 6d.) 

Dr. Cole says that this monograph, originally delivered in Tyndale House, 
Cambridge, as the Tyndale New Testament Lecture for 1950, “ does not claim to 
be exhaustive, nor indeed dare it claim to be truly scholarly in the full sense of that 
much-abused word”. Exhaustive it could not be, having regard to the limits 
imposed; but it is one of the most scholarly monographs in the whole Tyndale 
series. The catechetical form referred to in the sub-title is the New Testament 
description of the Church as a “ temple not made with hands” or the like. Dr. Cole 
traces it back to the statement of Jesus which was reproduced in a garbled form by 
the witnesses at His trial. The terms of the accusation require us to suppose just 
such a saying of Jesus as that reported in John ii. 19, which His disciples later 
remembered and repeated even before they grasped its full significance. Dr. Cole 
considers the implications of the high-priestly attempt to have Jesus convicted on 
this charge, and brings it into line with the charges later made against Stephen 
(Acts vi. 14) and Paul (Acts xxi. 28). The catechesis based on Jesus’ prophetic 
words about the New Temple he finds to be “ part of the basis and bedrock of 
Christianity”. The exegesis of the relevant scriptures is masterly, and no New 
Testament scholar should miss this study. 


In Understanding Be Men. A Handbook on Christian Doctrine for Non-Theological 
Students. By the Ven. T. C. Hammond, M.A., Th.D., Archdeacon of Sydney, 
Principal of Moore Theological College. (1.V.F., London. 1951. 208 pp. 6s.) 


Fifteen years have passed since this useful work first appeared, and we greet it 
now in its fourth edition. It has been thoroughly revised and entirely reset for this 
edition, and is much more pleasant and convenient for study than in former editions. 

The worth of Jn Understanding Be Men has been amply proved during the 
fifteen years of its existence; it has been reprinted ten times and over 30,000 copies 
have been sold. Not only undergraduates, but Christians in many other walks of life 
all over the world have found it of great value as a broad outline of Christian doctrine. 
Ministers and class leaders have also been greatly indebted to it as a handbook to a 
syllabus of doctrinal studies and as a work of reference in doctrinal discussions. The 
price of the new edition has been kept low deliberately so that it may serve the needs 
of new generations of students whose pockets are no better lined than were their pre- 
decessors’. We recommend the book unreservedly to all beginners in Christian 
doctrine, and wish the new edition the widest possible circulation. 

When the first edition was reviewed in our pages, in July 1936, the reviewer had 
but one criticism to make—namely, that the bibliography on the Second Coming 
mentioned two books only, A. J. Gordon’s Ecce Venit and W. E. Blackstone’s Fesus 
is Coming, which “ would appear to indicate a certain bias on the part of the author ”. 
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He urged the inclusion of David Brown’s Fhe Second Advent as a most important 
treatise on the post-millennial side. A word to the wise was enough; Brown’s book 
appeared in the bibliography in the second edition. In the new edition a fourth book 
has been added to this section: W. Hendriksen’s More than Conquerors. We can 
think of one or two more that could profitably have been added. But we must insist 
that a bibliography is incomplete unless it gives the authors’ initials as well as their 
surnames, and adds place and date of publication for each book (to add number of 
pages and price would be a counsel of perfection). Perhaps this word to the wise will 
bear fruit in the fifth edition ! 


Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By R. Laird Harris, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical 
Exegesis, Faith Theological Seminary, Wilmington, Delaware. (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1950. iii, 81 pp. $2.50.) 


This is an elementary course in Hebrew, taking the student as far as the principal 
weak verbs in twenty lessons. Naturally progress like this means that many important 
matters of grammar have to be passed over for the time being, such as the rules of the 
syllable and vowel changes. The student is introduced to the verb at an early stage 
and is taught as far as possible to learn its parts “ by rule rather than by rote”. The 
object of this procedure is to let the beginner start reading the Old Testament text 
as soon as possible—an object most praiseworthy when the student is attending 
Hebrew classes not as a philologist but as a theologian, with the view of reading the 
Old Testament in the original. Nothing disheartens the ordinary beginner so much 
as to have to learn all the technicalities which fill the earlier pages of Davidson- 
McFadyen before he is allowed to read one interesting Hebrew sentence. We are 
not surprised that Dr. Harris has found his system rewarding in class. Other teachers 
of Hebrew will be glad to take hints from him. 

The lack of a good and accessible lexicon which he mentions on p. 39 is now 
being remedied quickly by the appearance of part after part of Kéhler’s (published 
in Europe by Brill and in America by Eerdmans). Those who are more specially 
interested in comparative Hebrew lexicography await with keen expectation the 
promised work by G. R. Driver. Incidentally, when Dr. Harris (p. 25 n.) says that 
Driver does not adequately explain the survival in classical Hebrew of the double- 
tense system which he posits to account for the construction with strong waw, he 
should have referred to Driver’s Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System (Edinburgh, 
1936) and not simply to his brief sketch in an appendix to Weingreen’s Practical 
Grammar. 

The work has been vari-typed and photo-offset; unfortunately this has resulted in 
the blurring of the Hebrew type here and there, and in a larger number of misprints 
than would have been found in an ordinarily printed book. Perhaps for the same 
reason both Bergstrasser and his Hebrdische Grammatik appear in the Foreword 
without Umlaut. 


An Introduction to the Bible. An Archaeological and Historical Analysis of the King 
James Version. By Clarence H. Brannon. (‘The Graphic Press, Inc., 324 South 
Blount St., Raleigh, N. Carolina, U.S.A. 1950. xi, 292 pp. $ 4.75.) 


This is not a Biblical Introduction in the usual sense, but a collection of notes 
on various places in the text of the Authorised Version, mainly of an archaeological 
character. The author, who is State Entomologist in North Carolina, makes no 
claim to Biblical scholarship, but as a Presbyterian elder and Bible-class leader he has 
been concerned at the widespread lack of Bible knowledge among church members 
and has published the notes of his Bible-class courses in order “ to give the modern 
reader the best results of recent scholarship in a concise form ”’. 

It is an excellent thing when men like our author undertake an intelligent and 
sympathetic account of the Bible as non-specialists for non-specialists. Dr. Brannon’s 
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reading is wide and up-to-date, and he has been in correspondence with such eminent 
authorities as W. F. Albright in his own country and G. R. Driver in ours. But the 
authorities to whom he is most indebted do not represent the main stream of Biblical 
scholarship and his book therefore may mislead readers who wish to know the 
generally accepted positions to-day. Thus he attaches great importance to C. C. 
Torrey’s views on the dates of the Gospels. But when he says in this connection, 
“ New Testament scholars formerly believed that Paul’s letters to the Thessalonians 
were the earliest Books in the New Testament ”’, his readers may not realise that the 
great majority of them still do (although some would put Galatians still earlier). 
Still more has he been influenced by the late A. H. Godbey of Duke University, 
whose friend and biographer he was; indeed, the publisher’s blurb indicates that 
this book is largely a popular digest of Godbey’s “ monumental scholarship ”. 
Monumental it was, but markedly erratic as well;! and therefore, much as we sym- 
pathise with Dr. Brannon’s aim, we feel with regret that his book is unlikely to be as 
useful to the general reader as he hopes. But the student who knows his way about 
the Bible will find many interesting suggestions here. 


Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas. Bulletin 1950. (The Oxonian Press Ltd., 
Oxford. 62 pp. Obtainable from the Editor, Professor R. H. Lightfoot, 3B 
Norham Gardens, Oxford, 75. 6¢. per copy, post free, payable with order.) 


The Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, an international association devoted to 
New Testament study, was founded in 1938, but was unable to function properly 
until after the end of the war. At its fourth-general meeting, held at Oxford in 
September 1950, it was decided to prepare from time to time a bulletin of New 
Testament studies which should contain an account of the Society’s proceedings, 
together with news of interest to New Testament scholars. This is the first of these 
bulletins; it contains an account of the Society’s early history by the Secretary, Dr. 
G. H. Boobyer, a report of the fourth general meeting, and four papers read at that 


meeting—‘ Mediation in the Fourth Gospel ” (Presidential Lecture), by Professor 
H. Clavier (Strasbourg); “ Israel and the Gentiles in the New Testament”, by 
Professor J. Munck (Copenhagen); “ The Persecutions in 1 Peter”, by Dr. E. G. 
Selwyn, Dean of Winchester; “‘ The New Testament Peshitta and its Predecessors ”’, 
by Dr. M. Black (Leeds). 


“ Tried by Fire” : Exposition of the First Epistle of §t. Peter. By F. B. Meyer. (Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1950. 218 pp. $2.50.) 


That the expositions of Dr. F. B. Meyer had a more than ephemeral appeal is 
suggested by the fact that they are being reissued at present by publishing houses on 
both sides of the Atlantic. These thirty-one studies in 1 Peter were first delivered in 
the course of his regular ministry, then published week by week in The Christian, 
and later issued in volume form; and they have now reappeared after many days. 
Men who in their younger days sat at Meyer’s feet still testify gladly to the wholesome 
influence of his personality and ministry on their life and character. We can ap- 
preciate something of their veneration for his memory as we review these studies. 
They are soundly based on the text, and are solid, upbuilding and intensely practical 
in their application, as is indicated by the titles which some of them bear, e.g. 
“ Suffering for Righteousness’ Sake’; “‘ The Call to Eternal Glory ”; “ For Those 
in Heaviness”’; “ Conflict”; ““ Woman’s Place in the Home”. Even the spirits in 
prison are made to yield a practical lesson. Meyer thinks that this episode from our 
Lord’s sojourn in the realm of the dead formed part of what He told His disciples 
in the forty days following His resurrection. We are told so much and no more about 
it in Scripture; as for those who demand further information—‘ What is that to 
thee? Follow thou me!” 


1 Cf. Professor Allis’s review of his book The Lost Tribes a Myth: Suggestions towards 
rewriting Hebrew History (1930), in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, iii (1931), pp- 199 ff. 
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This One Thing. Story of Walker of Tinnevelly. By Amy Carmichael. (Oliphants 
Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1950. 221 pp. 155. net.) 


This beautifully printed and illustrated volume had hardly come from the press 
when we learned that the author herself had passed from this life, full of years and 
Christian service. Miss Carmichael wrote a larger biography of Walker of Tinnevelly 
many years ago (not long after his death in 1912), which has long been out of print. 
It is good to have this reissue of what she calls the “ kernel ” of the larger work, for 
Thomas Walker was no ordinary man, and his life is full of valuable lessons for all 
who would serve God whether at home or in other lands. 

Walker was born in 1859 at Matlock Bath (misprinted on p. 13 by the intrusion 
of a comma between Matlock and Bath, suggesting a Somerset instead of a Derby- 
shire origin) and went to Tinnevelly (or Tiru-nel-véli, as we are now taught to call 
it) in South India as a C.M.S. missionary in 1885. His description of how the 
heavenly vision came to him is delightfully simple, but completely adequate: “ It 
was at a meeting in Exeter Hall. Moule [later Bishop of Durham] was speaking; 
he asked us to put both our hands quite within the Master’s hands. And that meant 
doing anything, going anywhere; and so I am here.” Throughout the book he is 
made to tell his own story, by means of copious quotations from his letters and diaries; 
and the impression is left of a man of God who combined inward holiness and 
spiritual vision with a rare measure of missionary statesmanship. We found special 
interest in his observations on Bible translation and Bible study. The commentary 
on Acts which he wrote for the India Church Commentaries series remains as 
important a contribution to missionary literature as to Biblical exegesis. Also of 
great interest is the account of his co-operation with the Syrian Christians of Travan- 
core. But in all his ways, as Miss Carmichael says, he “ did one thing—T'Ais one 
thing I do; he had no time to do anything else, for the vows of God were on him 
from the first day to the last ’’. 


Wonderfully Made. Some Modern Discoveries about the Structure and Functions of 
the Human Body. By A. Rendle Short, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Paternoster Press, 
London. 1951. 159 pp. 6s. net.) 


The author of this addition (No. 6) to The Second Thoughts Library bears a 
name well known in evangelical circles and equally well known in the highest ranks 
of his own profession. He is Emeritus Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Bristol, but as we read this book we recall that at an earlier period he lectured in 
physiology in the same University. Here the wonders of our physical frame and the 
way it works are described for us by a master in terms intelligible to laymen. No 
doubt, as Professor Short points out, the avoidance of technical terms involves a 
certain loss in accuracy; “ the stickler for precision, who knows his physiology well, 
will have no difficulty in finding fault.” But this book was not written for the medical 
student but for the man in the street, and the author has succeeded in his purpose 
right well. Here are chapters on “‘ The Wisdom of the Body”; “'The Human 
Foot ”’; “‘ Some Chemical Mechanisms of the Body”; “The Digestive System ”; 
“Muscle and Muscular Exercise”; “The Constancy of Body Temperature ”’; 
“ Repair ”; “ Voice”; “ The Functioning of the Nervous S}stem”; “ Functions 
of the Brain”; “’The Eye”; “’The Apparatus for Hearing and Balancing ”’; 
“* How the Embryo Develops”; “'The Problem of Man’s Origin”. The study 
of the human body leaves our author in no doubt that a creative Intelligence has 
controlled the development of human origins and planned human physiology; but 
when questions are asked about the character of this Intelligence, he finds the only 
satisfactory answer in the Bible, and indicates briefly what the Bible’s answer is. He 
has some wise words to say about the “ entirely non-Biblical and non-Christian ” 
tendency to invoke God simply to help bridge the gaps which remain in the record 
uncovered thus far by scientific research. The God by whom, as Jesus said, “ the 
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very hairs of your head are all numbered ”, may be discerned in all His work of 
creation and providence, and not only in the gaps—which may in any case be closed 
in our faces to-morrow. 


Archaeology Gives Evidence. Bible History and Eastern Discovery. By A. Rendle 
Short. (The Tyndale Press, London. 1951. 64 pp. 25.) 


This contribution to the I.V.F. “ Foundations for Faith ” series reminds us that 
Professor Rendle Short has interests far beyond the curriculum of the Faculty of 
Medicine. This useful little work, intended, like the other works in this series, for 
the special help of Sixth Formers and young students, falls into five sections, entitled 
“* What may we learn from archaeology? ”’; “ Genesis to Joshua ”; “‘ The historical 
and prophetical books ”; “‘ Modern discovery bearing on the New Testament ”, and 
“ Conclusion”. The up-to-dateness of the book is indicated by the inclusion of a 
short and well-balanced account of the discovery and significance of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

Here and there one might dissent from positions taken by the author, but unlike 
some other non-specialists, he does not dogmatise where the experts themselves are 
in doubt. Arguments for both the fifteenth-century and thirteenth-century datings 
of the Exodus are given; in a brief account of the Lachish letters, the view of N.H. 
Torczyner (whom we must now call Tur-Sinai) is mentioned, but rightly char- 
acterised as “ more than a little uncertain’. On p. 37 Yelvin should be Yeivin; on 
pp- 62 and 64 Sir Frederic Kenyon’s Christian name should be spelt without a final &. 


The Glorious Liberty. The Bible Society’s Popular Report for 1950. Edited by 
John Eric Fenn. (B.F.B.S., 146 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 1951. vi, 101 pp. 


15.) 


We are glad to draw attention to the Bible Society’s annual report. The theme 
of the report indicated in the title is timely; “ the glorious liberty of the children of 
God ”’ is the only liberty on earth worthy of the name. The report leads us from the 
lands “ where liberty began ”’ (Israel and the Near East) to travel “ in the wake of 
liberty ” (the European continent), to watch “ the ebb and flow of liberty ” (the 
Middle and Far East), to ask “‘ Out of bondage—into what? ” (Africa), to remember 
that this liberty was bought “ with a great sum” (the British Dominions), to view 
“a continent at the cross-roads ”” (South America). Two final chapters are “ Setting 
the Truth Free ” (the story of Bible translation) and “ Custodians of the Word ” 
(an account of the administration of the Bible Society and its relation with similar 
bodies). These are pages which at once remind us of our urgent Christian responsi- 
bility and encourage us by showing how the Gospel progresses and triumphs even 
in the most unpromising quarters. 


Through the Wicket Gate, by 'T. M. Bamber (Henry E. Walter, Ltd., London 
and Worthing. 1951. 105 pp. 25. 6d.), is described as “ an attempt to present the 
essential facts of the Christian life.” It contains chapters dealing with such a variety 
of questions as church fellowship and worship, the sacraments, the Bible, prayer 
and spiritual conflict, the Christian’s use of time and money, divine guidance, and 
so forth. No young Christian could fail to profit by it; it should be kept in mind 
when reading the chapter on Baptism that the author is a well-known Baptist 
minister—not that that necessarily vitiates his argument! 


Millennial or Perennial? is a shilling pamphlet of twenty-six pages written and 
published by Dr. John Wilmot, the pastor of Highgate Road Chapel, N.W.5. In 
it he reconsiders the chiliastic interpretation of Rev. xx, for which he finds no room 
in the prophetic summary of 2 Pet. iii. 7 ff. His conclusion is that the “ first resur- 
rection” of Rev. xx. 5 f. is to be related t spiritual resurrection of John v. 2 
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while the statement in Rev. xx. 5 that “the rest of the dead lived not until 
thousand years should be finished” refers to the physical resurrection of J 
v. 28 f. and other passages. 


From the Inter-Varsity Fellowship we have received a number of recently- 
published booklets and pamphlets. Te Way Back to God, by Branse Burbridge, 
D.S.O., D.F.C., B.A. (31 pp., 15.), is the latest addition to the “ Foundations for 
Faith” series; The Stewardship of Money, by F. Mitchell, Home Director of the 
China Inland Mission (36 pp., 15.), deals wisely with this practical aspect of Christian . 
ethics; The Search (64 pp., 15 6d.) is explained in its sub-title as “ The Christian 
way described in a series of thirty-one daily readings from the Bible with explanatory 
notes ”’ (we like it enormously, and hope it may have a very wide circulation); and 
Evangelical Belief (45 pp., 15.) is the third (and not, as stated therein, the second) 
edition of the useful little book which explains the Doctrinal Basis of the I.V.F. A 
comparison of certain sections with the corresponding ones in the two ‘previous 
editions is an instructive study. The bibliography could be improved; under “ ‘The 
Return of Christ ” we should have thought that H. Grattan Guinness’s The 4 
proaching End of the Age went out of date in or about the year which it fixed for 
end of “ the great week of the Times of the Gentiles . . . even measured from its 
latest possible commencing date ”, while another school of eschatological thought 
widely represented in I.V.F. circles has no representative in the bibliography. 


The Council of Christians and Jews have published a thought-provoking little 
book entitled Tolerance: Can it be Taught? (19 pp., 6d.), by A. I. Polack (formerly 
Housemaster at Clifton College), with a Foreword by the Headmaster of Eton. 











